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BUTBRAQTRE. 


THE LAST GATHERING. 


Ocean and earth restore 

All that yourarms ehtomb ! 
From every distant shore, 

Come to the gathering—come! 


Sages of days gone by, 
Long mouldering in the tomb, 
Haste to the realms on high, 
Come to the gathering—come! 


Warrior with laurell’d brow, 
Who fix’d a nation’s doom, 

Come to the judgment now, 
Come to the gathering—come ! 


Maiden with lip of rose, 
And brow of Parian stone, 
Haste from thy long repose, 
Come to the gathering—come! 


Bright was thy dark eye’s gleam, 
Fair was thy cheek of bloom, 
Again those charms shall beam ; 

Come to the gathering—come { 


Mourner with tearful eye, 
Haste to thy spirit’s home, 
* A peaceful rest on high ; 
Jome to the gathering—come! 


Loved one of days gone by, 
Haste from the grave’s cold gloom ; 
gain we meet on high; 
Come to ihe gathering—come ! 


Ocean and earth, restore 

All that your arms entomb, 
Myriads trom every shore, 

Come to the gathering—come ! 


H. B.K. 





LIFE OF RICHARD THE THIRD. 


[The volumes of Miss Halsted are well deserving of study by all lovers of 
truth,—for there is sinepe reason to believe, and the opinion is daily gaining 
ground, that Richard the Third has sutiered great historical injustice. 


Richard IIT. as Duke of Gloucester and King of England. By Caroline A- 
Halsted, author of the ‘ Life of Margaret Beaufort,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Long- 
mans. 

A curious portrait of Richard, froma picture ia the possession of Lord 
Stafford, forms an interesting frontispiece to this work; and a prefix to the 
second volume, from the Coliege of arms, to the king, his queen, and son, is 
another very appropriate illustration, 

The history itselt is honourable to the industry, talent, and love of justice 
of the author. Recent munimental and literary discoveries having added ma- 
ny certainties to the historic doubts of Walpole, she has examined them in 
opposition to the tradional, diamatical, and inimical portraiture which has 
been received as truth concerning thisrewarkable sovereign. Nothing can be 
more clear than that his characier has been grievously misrepresented, and 
that, instead of the monster he has been drawn, nulla virtule redemptus, he was, 
if not better, at least not a worse man than his principal cotemporaries, 
whether considered as a mighty subject, a royal prince, or a reigning monarch. 
The fame of Richard, indeed, never had a tair chance. His position in re- 
gard to his royal brother’s family and his queen’s relatives, exposed him to 
their hate; and his conquest by the rival race of Lancaster, when his friends 
were slain or dispersed, and the long and severe rule of Henry VIL, in whose 
time the calumnies on his memory were heaped together, afford but few 
grounds to hope for impartial bistory, and many to induce us to expect every 
species of false accusation. 

And then, to crown the counterfeit presentimen’, came Shakspere with his 
dazzling plays, wherein, besides embodying every disadvantageous rumour, 
he has necessarily, for the sake of pr reeaped bs into action men and events 
separated in fact by long intervals of time, and thus virtually superseded his- 
tory, and made the play the thing wherewith to paint the vices of the king.— 
Posterity has consequently taken Shakspere, and rejected probability and 
truth hee figured Richard as monstrous from his birth; a warrior and a 
murderer when he was but eighi yearsold; a general, like Tom Thumb, when 
some twenty-five pounds in weight; and the most crafty and unscrupulous of 
statesmen. Miss Halsied has dissipated many of these clouds, and shown that 
he was filial and affectionate to his mother to the end of his life; that he was a 
good husband to his Lady Anne, and fund father of their son the Prince of 
Wales; that he was ever most faithful, Joyal and attached to his brother 
Edward; that he could have little if anything politically to do with the con- 
demnation and death of Clarence; that he could be very slightly it at all 
misshapen; that his ‘usurpation’ has much to be urged in its defence; that 
the murder of his nephews notonly res's on no cotemporary authority, but is 
in itself a very problematical rumour: in snort, that al! the crimes reported of 
him are unsupported by sufficient authority, and the gradual strengthening and 
accumulation of after-times, when to revile him was to curry favour with the 
powers that be, and to take his part would have been rather a dangerous ex- 
periment. For here, indeed, the players have been the chronicle and abstract 
of the age; and, wanting their good word, the last of tne Plantagenets has be- 
come a byword of reproach, and shame, and infamy. 

In coping with the Ssakesperian impressions, so difficult to shake or remove, 
Miss Halsted, in the earlier portion of ler task, 1s somewhat deficient in lucid 
arrangement ; but the genealogies ais, osed of, though with some retrospective 
wanderings, her narrative is clear and consistent. ia many parte it is quite 
conclusive against received belief ; im geweral i: corrects numerous historical 

errors ; and in all % effects avery striking improvement on the mind, as to 
the real merits and demerits of Kichard the Taird. Al! the leading pointe of 
his life, and the ailegatioos against him, are sified, in juxtaposition with the 
evidence which isas appea ed within the la-t few years; and very different con 
clusions are sffurded by the survey from those hitherto aceredited. Nor do 
we doubt that, having thus set the example, moch more will yet come to light 
respecting the deeds of Richard. Tne Tower of London, the Rolls, Privy 
seals, and perhaps the State-paper Otfice, must contain many crabbed docu- 
meDts yet unexamined (for they are ditncult and tedious to decipher, even by 
the best antiquarians ) and which will still farther dis-lose the particalars of 
his varied and active career ; andthenthe a knowledged brave warrior, con- 
tummate politician, and admired legislator. may, like another potentate often 
referred to, tarn owt nut so black as be is painted. 
That someof Mre Halsted’s srguments are cot jectural ought to be stated, 
and then they are only worth so much as is of the same ofder on the other side 
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age of eight or nine to fourteen, he was the ward of the mighty Earl o1 War- 

wick, and disciplined in military endurance and science under lym. An ex- 
tract on this subject will serve as a specimen of the style and spirit of the 
work ; for in a review like ours, it wodld be impussidle tu describe even one of 
the great questions mooted by ihe agthor. 

“That he remained under his mother's especial care up to the usual age of 

seven, has already been shown by the fact of his being serzed with her, and as. 

roctated in her imprisonment, after the sacking of Luclow Castie; and it is 

made stilt further evident, by her despatching him so promptly to Utrecht, on 

the oecasion of his father’s death. But from this period, the young Piince's 

name is uo longer mentioned in connexion with the Lady Cecily. His royal 

brother sent messeagers tu bring him to England, and provided both hin and 

Clarence, on their arrival, with instructors suited to their age and high stations, 
but there is no mention made of Gloucester’s rejoining his widowed parent, or 

sharing her retirement at Berklamstead. Whether the wardship of Richard 

was granted to one of the powerful supporters of the crown, as was Customary 
in these times with minors so richly endowed, or whether Edward LV. retained 
in his own hands this vast source of wealth and power, cannot now be ascer- 

tained : but as Sir George Buck states that the king, ‘when he called home 
his two brothers, entered them into the practice of arms,’ it appears most proba- 
ble that on his return from Flanders, Gloucester was forlhwith submittea to 
the proscribed probation of the succeeding seven years, in the abuae of some 
powerful baron, which, as above shown, was then usua! with such as were des- 
tined to perform the duries of a warrior knight, and to be well, tutored in the 
chivalrous accomplishments of the age. This surmise appears to be the more 
certain as regards this prince, because with the exception of letters from King 
Edward, conterring on his young brother, in addition to the honours and pos- 
sessions before enumerated, the castles, manors, lan'!s, &c., which had been 
forfeited by the attainderof Henry Beaufort, ate Duke of Somerset (anno 
3d Edw. 1V.,) and the grant of Caister in Norfolk, and Weardale Forest in the 
Palatinate of Durham, no other public docume t relating to him is on record, 
until the fifth year of bis royal brother's reign, when, by an entry on the issue 
roll of the exchequer,it 1s recorded that Money was paid to Richard Ea lof War- 
wick for costs and expenses incurred by him on benalf of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the king's brotner.’ ‘This entry is very valuable, not merely as a guide 
tu the probable nature of Richard's mode of life after bis emancipation from 
childhood, but it will also be found highly important in explaining moch that 


was domesticated in the family of the Eariof Warwick, who, if not actually 
his guardian, and as such, laying the foundation of views that were remarka- 
ble in their final accomplish ment, wae, it is most clear, invested with some 
charge respecting him personally, that led to the grant of money now vader 
consideration. 

Of the wature of this power, however, at least in a modified sense, there 
can exist no doubt ; for the usageof the times reconciles the fact of the military 
guardianship, if considered in that light alone; and though its full extent as 
a wardship may be disputed, yet the conjecture, even to this extreme point, 
seems reasonable, from the tenor of this entry agreeing with that of petitions 
in the Faedera, presented by guardians for similar payment relative to wards. 
The age ot Richard Duke of Gloucester at the time of this entry (1465) was 
fourteen years: now this corresponds precisely with the intermediate pro- 
bationary term exactea by the laws of chivalry for the kingly instruction 
of youths at that period. This tact, taken in conjunction with the omission 
of ail mention of this prince’s name in political affairs during the intervening 
years, and the particular wording of the documeat, ‘ for costs and expenses in- 
curred by him on behalt of the Duke of Gloucester,” seems to warrant the 
conclusion, that Richard the renowned Earl of Warwick, the ‘ king-maker’ 
and the king-dethroner, was the warrior lord selected by King Edward LV. for 
initiating his young brother into the noble practice of arms.’ ‘ The military 
fame which distinguished Gloucester in after years, and which has been so 
highly extolled even by his enemies, bespeaks him to have been tutored by no 
ordinary person, and would have dune tull justice to lessons so ably inculcat- 
ed, even if his instructor had been, as it is surmised, the powerful and re- 
nowned Warwick himself. 

At the castle of Middleham, then the hereditary demesne of his illustrious 
kinsman, did the young Richard of Gloucester, in all probability, pass his boy- 
ish days. There, in the domestic circle of England’s proudest baron, he 
must have been associated with the flower of British chivalry ; and at a time 
when, without reference to his extreme youth, and with a total disregard of 
all existing records, he is universally believed tohave been concocting schemes 
fraught with destruction to his fellowmen, he was in all likelihood practising 
witb his youthfal and noble compeers the manly exercises that marked the age; 
some bold and athletic, others sportive, ‘ with hawk and hound, seasoned with 
ladies’ smiles;’ and forming those early friendships which lasted through 
life, and which, from their aevotedness and durability, furm a striking fea- 
ture in Gloucester’s chequered career. There too, in all probability, it may 
be inferred that Richard first bestowed his affections on his gentle eousin 
Anne, Warwick’s youngest and most lovely daughter, who, treading in the 
footsteps of her mother, the Lady Cecily, from being the companion in child- 
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has hitherto appeared mysterious in his after years ; it proving how early he | 
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age mere boys of our days were, in these stirring days, init ated into the most 
important aflairs, and entrusted with (he most mature and manly offices, 
seein to have been pushed intothe turmoil of existence when we were at schoo 
Systems of education were somewhat extraordinary four centuries ago!— 
What it made Richard is thas summed up by his present vindicator and 
biographer :— 

“ Perhaps no instante on record better demonstrates the truth of this hypo- 
thesis than the unmitigated prejudice a is universally telt with reference 
to the fallen monarch, OF his merits 48 Duke of Gloucester—of his career 
as a firm, faithtal, and uncompromising prince, striving to retrieve his broth- 
er’s evil fortune, and to sustain the royal prerogative—of his undeviating fi- 
delity to Edward LV. amidst every reverse and amidst all temptation—of his 
stern resistance of the French king's bribes, and wise neutrality inthe factious 
proceedings whicn distracted the English court,—ot all this, and vet more, of 
his shining ability, his cultivated mind, his legislative wiedum, his generosi- 
ty, his clemency, and the misfortunes that led to his downfall, but litle notice 
is taken ; every bright point in his character has been carefully concealed, 
every manly virtue scrupuloasly withheld, as if by common consent; and a 
monster of depravity, Whose very name seemed to typify deformity of the 
most revolting description, corporeal as well as mental, is the impression that 
prevailed for ages, and, to a certain degree, still prevails, respecting a mon- 
arch whose actions, during this brief reign alone, deserved a more just, a more 
faithful representation. If a veil of mystery was thus stadionsly twrown over 
his public career, it isnot to be marvelled that still fewer records remain on his 
private life.” “ Aclose examination into the earliest records connected with his 
career will prove that, among all the heavy and fearful charges which are 
brought against him, few, if any, originate with his cotemporaries, but that 
the dark deeds which have rendered his name so odious Were first promulga- 
ted as rumour, and admitied as such by Fayban, Polydore, Virgil, and Sir T. 
More, in the reign of his successor; that they were multiplied in number, 
and less unhesitatingly fixed upon him, by Grafion, Hall, and Hollingshed, 
during the ensuing reign; and that towards the close of the Tudor dynasty, 
every modification being cast aside, they were recorded as historical traths by 
Lord Bacon, Sir Richard Baker, and many others, and rendered yet more ap- 
palling by the moral and personal detormity with which King Richard was by 
that time invested by the aid of the drama. It, however, by a retrograde move- 
ment, these calumnies are found gradually to lessen one by one, and that the 
| progress can be traced to no more conspicuous source than the evil which 
overwhelmed King Richard at Bosworth, and gave the palm of victory to his 
rival,—if his administration, though brief, affords evidence of the sound views 
which influenced his conduct—and if, apart from fear and from jealousy of 
the baronial power, he resolutely pursued that system of domestic policy 
which he felt would ameliorate the condition of his people, and contribute to 
the prosperity of the country at large,—then surely, as was observed at the 
opening of this memoir, itis time that justice was done bim asa monarch, and 
that the strictest inquiry should be made into the measure of bis guilt as a 
man. ‘Time, indeed, as was farther remarked, may not have sotiened the as- 
perity with which a hostile faction delighted to magnify his evil deeds ; but 
time, and the publication of cotemporary documents, have made known many 
redeeming eee sy have furnished proof of eminent virtue, and certified to 
such exemplary deeds as already suffice to resene King Richard's memory 
from at least a portion of the aggravated crimes which have so long rendered 
his name odious, and inspired great doubts as to the trath of other accusa- 
tions which rest on no more stable authority.” 

We have only w add, in recommendation of this able work, so honourable 
to a female pen when female — are doing so much to illustra genuine 
history, that an appendix to each volume contains a mass of corroboratory 
and valuable documents which support the author's views. 


—s 





MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
Coatinued from Albion of July 6. 


She had the satisfaction, however, of hearing the deep voice of Betrey, pro- 
claiming her injuries and her determination to have nothing to do with Mr. 
Chuffey, down the stairs, and along the passage, and even out in Kingegate- 
street. Likewise, of seeing in ber own apartment, in the place of Mrs. Prig, 
Mr. Sweedlepipes an! two gentlemen, 

‘Why, bless my life!’ exelaimed the little barber.‘ What's amiss’ The 
noise you ladies have Leen making, Mrs. Gamp! Why, theretwo gentlemen hove 
been standing on the stairs, outside the door, nearly ail ‘he time, trying to make 
you hear, while you were pelting away, hammer and tongs! It'll be the death 
of the little bulfinch in the shop, that draws his own water = In hin fright, be's 
been straining himself all to bits, draewiwg more water than he could drink ima” 
twelvemonth. He must have thought it was Fire!’ 

Mra.Gamp had in the meanwhile sunk into her chair, from whence, turning 
up her overflowing eyes, and clasping ber hand+, she deiiwered the following 
lamentation : 

‘Oo, Mr, Sweedlepipes, which Mr Weatlock aleo, if my eyes do not deceive 
me, and 4 friend not havin the pleasure of bei beknown, wot I have took from 





hood of the orphan prince, and then perchance the ‘ ladye love’ of his chival- 
rous probation, acquired an influence over him, that led in after years to his 
selecting hei as his consort when she was in adversity, and he in the zenith ot 
his greatness. Very many histurical notices and local details afford strong 
presumptive evidence te warrant this conclusion. ‘ The partiality of Richard 
for Middieham through life is,’ says its historian, ‘well known,’ and Sir 
George Buck, speaking ot his childhood, states, ‘that this Richard Plantage- 
net lived for the most part in the castle of Middieham ;’ which could not have 
been the case during his father's lifetime, because Middleham was the baro- 
nial ball of Warwick. 

A yet more important link in the chain ot evidence is afforded by the asso- 
ciation of Gloucester’s name with the young heir of the house of Lovell, in 
the identical entry that connects ibis prince in boyhood with the Earl of War. 
wick. Afier the words in the exchequer roll, above quoted, viz. ‘ Paid to 
Richard Earl of Warwick tor costs and expenses incorred by him on behalf 
of the Duke of Gloucester, the king’s brother,’ there follows immediate.y this 
additional clause : ‘and for the exhibition and marriage of the son and heir 
of Lord Lovell.’ Now the custody and wardship of minors at this periud, as 
it has been before noticed, was a source both of immense profit to the 
barons, and of unlimited patronage to the crown, and it may be reckoned 
among the many serious grievances which the corruption of the feual system 
brougnt upon the country, especially as relatesto marriage. The circum 
stance, therefore, of the association of these two noble youths with Warwick 
in one put lic document, together with their corresponding ages, and the de 
voted attachment which induced such marks of favour through life from the 

rince, and devotion to him even to death from the Lord Lovell, is, to say the 
showy strong presumptive prouf that both were associated in boyhood under 
the roof of the iilustrious ‘king-maker,’ the Earl of Warwick, and both per- 
haps connected in ward hip with that alewst sovereign chirf No decisive 
authority, in leed, appears extant to warrant the positive assumption of so im 
portant a fact; but as the historical traditions of distant periods are olien ve- 
rified by official records, so the ducument now quoted affords the strongest 
ground for believing that Gloucester was, for sume years, under the entire 
charge of the great ‘ Warwick,’ ether in a civilor warlike capaciy. The 
inference thus drawn merils deep consideration, arising from the value that 
attaches io every particular that can throw light on the early days of a mo- 
narch whose life is so wrapped up in mystery as that of Richard II!,’ 

At this period, young as he was, he wascreateda knight of the Garter; and 
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the whole of the aceount is remarkable, as affurding proof at bow early an 








Betsey Prig this blessed niyht,no mortial creetur knowa! Ii she abaged me 
bein in liquor, which I thought [ emelt her wen she come, but could not so be- 
lieve, not bein used myself —Mre. Gamp, by the way, was pretty far gone, and 
the fragrance of the tea-pot was wrong in the room—‘! could have bore it 
witha thankful art. But the words she spoke of Mre Harris, lambs could not 
forgive. No, Betsey!’ said Mre, Gamp, in @ violent burs: of feeling, ‘nor 
worms forget!’ 

The little barber scratched bis head, and shook it, and locked at the tea- 
pot, end gradually got out of the room. Juha Westlock, tasking a chair, sat 
down on one sideof Mrs. Gamp. Martin, taking the foot of the bed, supported 
ber on the other. 

* You wonder what we want, I dare say,’ observed John. ‘1’il tell you pres- 
ently, when you have recovered. It's not pressing, for a few minutes or so, 
How do you fiud yourself! Better 1° 

Mre Gamp shed more tears, shook her bead, and feebly pronounced Mre. 
Harrie’s name. 

*Have a li.te— Joho was at a lose what to call it. 

* Tea,’ suggesed Martin 

‘Tt ain't tea,” ead Mra Gamp. 

* Paysic of some sort, | suppose,’ cried John. ‘ Have a little’ 

Mrs. Gemp was prevailed upon to take aglaesf 1. * Ow condirion,’ she 
passionately observed, ‘as Betsey never has another stroke of work from 
me 

* Certainly not,’ said John. * She shall never belp to nur-e me.’ 

*To thik,’ ead Mre. Gamp, * ae she should ever have helped to 
nose thet friend of yuurn, and been so near of hearing things that—— 
Ah!’ 

Jubn looked at Martin 

‘Yer, he said “That wasa narrow escape, Mrs. Gamp’ 

‘Narrer, indeed! she recurned. ‘It was only my h.ving the night, end 
hearia of him in bis wanderme; and ber the day, that saved un Wot would 
she hawe said and done, if she had koow'd what J know; that perfeejus 
wretch! Yet, oh good gracious me!’ cried Mere. Gamp, trampling on the 
floor, in the abwence of Mr-. Prig. * that I «toald hear from that same woman's 
ip. what I have heerd her speak of Mee Harris 

‘ Never mind,’ said Joba. ‘ You know it is not true.’ 

‘Ien't true cried Mrs. Gamp. «True! Dor't Iknow a» thatdeat woman 
is expectin of me at this minnit, Mr. Westlock, and is a lookioa out of winder 
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down the street, with janie ‘Tommy Harris in ber arms, as calls me his own 
Gammy, and truly calls for bless the mott ed little legs of that there precious 
ebild (ike Canterbury Brawn his own dear father —_ which so they are) 
bisown. | have been, ever since | found him, Mr. estiock, with his small 
red worsted shoe a gurglin in his throat, where he bad put i in his play, a 
chick, wiie they was leavin him on the Hoor a@ lookin for it through the ouse 
and hun a choakin sweetly in the patlor! Oh, Betsey Prig, wot wickedness 
you've showed this night, but vever shall you darken Sairey's doors agen, you 
i » rpiant!’ 

ie ie always so kind to her, too!’ said John, consolingly. : 

‘That's the cutun part. ‘That's were it hurts we, Mr. Westlock, Mrs 
Gamp replied; bolding out her glass uncon:ciously, while Martin filled it. 

‘Chose 110 help you with Mr. Lewsome !' said Joho. ‘Chosen tw help you 
with Mr. Chufley 

* Chore once, bet chose no more,’ cried Mrs.Gamp. ‘ Nepardnership with 
Betsey Prig agen, sir!’ 

‘No, no,’ said John, ‘That would never do.’ . ; 

‘| don’: know as it ever would have done, sir,” Mes. Gamp replied, with 
the sulemnity peculiar to a certain state of intoxication. ‘Now thatthe marks,’ 
by which Mrs Gamp is su to have meant mask, ‘ 1» off that creetur’s 
face, [ do not think it ever would pave done, There are reagions 1n families 
for keepin things a secrer, Mr. Westlock, end havin only them about you as 
you knows you can repoge in. Who could repoge in betsey Prig, arter her 
words of Mrs. Harris, settin in that chair afore my eyes!’ 

‘Qui e truc? said John: ‘quite. [hope you have time to find another as. 
sistant, Mrs, Gamp 7? ; 

Between her indignation and the tea-pot, her powers of comprehending 
what was said to her began to fail. She looked at John with tearful! 
eyes, and murmuring the well-remembered name which Mrs. Prig had chal- 
lenged—as if it were a talisman ¢ gainst alleaithly sorrows—seemed to wander 
in ber mind. ; 

1 hope,’ repeated John, ‘that you have time to find another assistant ? 

‘Which son it is, indeed,’ cried Mrs, Gamp, winihg up her tanguid 
eyes, and clasping Mr. Westlock’s wrists with matronly affection. ‘ To- 
morrow evenin, sir, | waits upon his frienus. Mr, Chuzziewit apinied from 
nine to ten.’ 

‘ From nine to ten,’ said John, with a significant glance at Martin; ‘and 
then Mr. Chuffey retires into sate keeping, does he 7’ 

* He needs to be kep safe, I do assure you,’ Mra. Gamp replied, with a mys- 
terious air. ‘ Ocher people besides me bas had a happy deliverance trom 
Betsey Prig. 1 little know'd that woman. Sbe'd have let it our!’ 

« Let Aim oot, you mean,’ said John. 

‘Do I!' retorted Mrs. Gamp, ‘Oh!’ 

Tue severely ironical character of this reply was strengthed by a very 
slow nod, and a still slower drawing down of the co;ners of Mrs. Gamp’s 
mouth, She added with extreme stateliness of manner, afier indulging ina 
short doze ; 

‘But Lam a keepin of you gentlemen, and time is precious.’ 

Mingling with that delusion of the tea-pot which inspired her with the be- 
Jief that they wanted her to go somewhere immediately, a shrewd avoidance 
of any further reference to the topics into whieh she had lately strayed, Mrs. 
Gamp rose, and putting away the tea-pot in its accustomed place, and lock- 
ing the cupboard with much gravity, proceeded to aitire herself for a profes- 
sional visit, 

This preparation was easily made, as it required nothing more than the 
snufly bl ek bonnet, the snafly black shawl, the patiens, and the indispensable 
umbrella, without which neither a lying-in nor a iaying-out could by any 
possibiluy be attempted, When Mrs. Gamp had invested heiself with these 
appendages she returned to her chair, and siting down again, declared herself 

nite ready. 
rf It's a applaen to know as one can benefit the poor sweet creetur,’ she 
observed, ‘I'm sure, bt isn'tallascan. The torters Betsey Prig inflicts is 
frightful.’ ; 

Closing her eyes as she made this remark, in the acuteness of her com- 
miseratiou for B tsey's patien's, she forgot to open them again until she drop- 
ped apatien. Her nap was also broken at intervals, like the fabled slumbers 
ot Friar Bacon, by the dropping of the o her patten, and of the umbrella; but 
when she had got rid of these iacumbrances, her sleep was peaceiul, 

The two young men looked at each other, ludicrously enough; and Mar- 
tin, stifling hia disposition to laugh, whispered in John Westlock’s ear. 

‘What shall we do now 7 

‘ Stay here,’ he replied. 

Mrs, G “inp was heard to murmur ‘ Mrs, Harris!’ in her sleep. 

‘Rely upon it,’ whispercd John, looking cautiously towards her, ‘that you 
shall question this old clerk, though you go as Mrs, Harris herself. We 
know quite enough lo carry her our own way now, at all events; thanks to 
this quarrel, which confirms the old saying that, when rogues fall out honest 

ople get what they want. — Let Jonas Chuzzlewit look to himself; and let 
i sleep as long as she likes. We shall gain our ead in good time.’ 


CHAPTER L. 


SURPRISES TOM PINCH VERY MUCH, AND SHOWS HOW CERTAIN CONFIDENCES 
PASSED BETWEEN HIM AND Hid SISTER, 

It was the next evening; and Toi and his sister were sitting together be- 
fore tea, talking, in their usual quiet way, about a greatmany things, but not 
at all about Lewsome's story or any thing connected with it; tor Join West- 
lock—reaily Jobn, lor so young @ man, was one of the most considerate tel- 
lows in the workd—bad particularly advised Tom not to mention it to his sis- 
ter just vet, in case it should disquiet ber, ‘And | wouldn't, ‘Tom,’ he said, 
with a lite hesitasion, ‘ | wouldn't have a shadow on ber happy face, or an 
uneasy thought in her gentle heart for all the wealth and honour in the uni- 
verse |’ Really John was uncomm so kind; extraordinarily kind. It he 
had been her father, Tom said, be could not have taken a greater interest in 
her. 

But alihough Tom and his sister were extremely conversational, they were 
less lively, and less cheerful, than usual. ‘l'om had no idea that this originat- 
et with Ruth, but took it for granted tnat he was ratherdull himself. Intrath 
he was; forthe lightest cloud upon tue Heaven of her quiet mind, cast its 
shadow upon Tom, 

And there was acloud on little Ruth thatevening. Yes, indeed. When 
Tom wus locking in another direction, her bright eyes, stealing on towards his 
face, would sparkle still more brightly than their cusiom was, and then grow 
dim. When Tom was silent, looking out upon the summer weather, she 
would sometimes make a hasty movement, as if she were about to throw her- 
self upon his neck; then check the impulse, and when he looked round, show 
a lawzhing face, and speak to him very merrily. When she had anything to 

ive Tom, or had any excuse for coming near him, she would flatter about 
En. and lay her litle bashful hand upon his shoulder, and not be willing to 
withdraw it; and would show by aj] such means that there was something on 
her heart whic in her great love she longed to say to him, but had not the 
coulage to utter, 

So they were sitting, she with her work before her, bat not working, and 

Tom with his book beside him, but not reading, when Martin knocked at the 
door. Anticipaiing who it was, Tom went to open it; and he and Martin 
came back into the room tog: ther. Tom looked surprised, for in answer to 
his cordial greeting Martiu bad hardly spoken a word. 
, Ruth also saw that there was something strange in the manner of their vi- 
sitor, and raised her eyes inquiringly to Tom's tace, as if she were seeking an 
explanation there, ‘Tom shouk his head, and made the same mute appeal to 
Martin. 

Martin did nat sit down, but walked up tothe win'ow, and stood there, look- 
ingout. He turned round after a few moments to speak, bui hastily averied 
his head again, without doing so. 

*Waat has happened, Martin?’ Tom anxiously inquired. 
tellow, what bad news do you bring ? 

‘Ob, Tom!’ replied Martin, in a tone of deep reproach. * Ve hear you feign 
that interest in anything that happens to me, hurts me even more than your 
ungenerous dealing.’ 

‘My ungenerous dealing! Martin! My—’ Tom could get no further 

* How could you, Tom, how could you suffer me to (hank you-so fervently 
and sincerely for your friendship; and not tell me, like a man, that you had 
deserted me! Was ittrae, Tom! Was it honest! Was it worthy of what 
you used to be: of what | am sure you used to be: to tempt me, when you 
ha! turned against me, into pouring out my heart! Oh Tom!’ ; 

Histone was one of md strong injury and yet of so much grief for the 
los of a triend he bad trusted in; it expressed such high past love for Tom, 
aed so mach sorrow and compassion for his supposed unworthiness; that 
Tom, for a moment, put his hand before his face, and had no more power 
of us.ying himself, than if he had been a monster of deceit and false- 
hood, 

* | protest, as | must die,’ said Martin, ‘that I crieve over the loss of what 
Tt! ooght you ; and have no anger in the recollection of my own injuries. lt 
is only at such atime, and after such a discovery, that we know the iull mea 
sure of ovr old regard for the subject of it. And | swear, little as I showed it; 
litle as! know I showed un; thet when | had the least c nsideration for you, 
Tom, I love! you lik: a brother.’ . 

Tou was composed by this time, and might have been the Spirit of Truth, 
in a homely dress—it very often weers a homely dress, thank God !—when he 

eplied to him: ; 

‘Martin’ 'e said, ‘Tdon't know what is in your mind, or who"has abused 
it or by wh textraociinary means. But the means are false. There is no 

rith whate er in the impression under which you labour. it is a delusion 


‘My ‘dear 


from first to last; and | warn you that you will cecply reg:e: the wong ou 


will be very sorry tor this. Indeed, you will be very sorry tor it, 

‘1 am sorry,’ returned Martin, shaking his head. ‘I never knew what it 
was to be sorry in my heart, until now.’ 

‘ At leasi,’ said Tom, ‘ if | had always been what you charge me with bei 
now, and had never had a place in your regard, but had always been des 

by you, and had always deserved it, you would tell me im what you have 
found me to be treacheruns ; and on what grcunds you proceed. I do not in- 
treat you, therefore, to give me that satisfaction as a favour, Martin; bat | 
ask it of you as a right.’ 

Wom Own eyes are my witnesses,’ re‘urned Martin. ‘Am I to believe 
them 1’ 

‘ No, said Tom, calmly. ‘ Not if they accuse me.’ 

‘Your own words. Your own manner,’ pursued Martin. ‘Am I tw be- 
lieve them 7’ 

‘No,’ replied Tom calmly. ‘Not ifthey aceuse me. But they never have 
accused me. Whoever ha» perverted them to such a purpose, bas wronged 
me, almost as cruelly ;’ bis calmness rather failed him here; ‘as you have 
done.’ 

‘1 came here,’ said Martin; ‘and I appeal to your good sister to hear 
me ‘ 
‘Not to her,’ interrupted Tom. ‘Pray, do not appeal to ber. She will 
never believe you.’ 
He diew her arm through his own, es he sabi k. 

‘I believe it, Tom!’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Tom, ‘of course not. Isaidso. Why, tut, tut, tut. What 
a silly thing you are!’ 

‘I never meant,’ said Martin, hastily, ** to os to you against your broth 
er, Do not think meso unmanly and unkind, [merely appealed to you to 
hear my declaration, that | came here for no purpose of reproach : I have 1.ot- 
one to vent: but in deep regret. You could not know in what bitterness of 
regret, unless you knew how often I have thought of Tom; how long in al- 
most hopeless circumstances, { have looked forward to the better estimation 
of bistriendsbip ; and how steadfastly | have believed end trusted in him.” 

*Tat, tut,’ said Tom, stopping her as she was about to speak. ‘He is mis- 
taken. He isdeceived. Why should you mind? He ts sureto be set right 
at last.’ 

‘Heaven bless the day that sets me right !’ cried Martin, ‘if it should ever 
come !’ 

‘Amen!’ said Tom. ‘And it will!’ 

Martin paused, and then said in a stillm ilder voice : 

‘You have chosen for yourself, Tom, and will be relieved by our parting.— 
It is notan angry one. There ie no anger on my side—’ 

*There is pone on ane,’ said Tom. 

‘—It ismerely what you have brought about, and worked to bring about.— 
[say again, you nave chosen for yourself. You have made the choice that 
might have been expected in most people situated as you are, but which I did 
not expect in you. Forthat, perhaps, | should blame my own judgment more 
than you. ‘There is wealth and favour worth having, on one side ; and there 
isthe worthless friendship of an abandoned, struggling fellow, on the other 
You were free to make your election and you made it ; and the choice was not 
difficult. But those who have not the courage to resist such temptations, 
should have the coorage to avow that they have yielded tothem; and 1 do 
blame you for this, ‘Tom; that you received me with a stow of warmth, en- 
couraged me to be frank end plain-epoken, temp'ed me to confide in you, and 
professed that you were able to be miue, when you had sold yuurselt to others. 
1 do not believe’ said Martin with great emotion : ‘hear me say it from my 
heart ; | cannot believe, ‘Tom, now that I am standing face to face with you, 
that it would have been in your nature to do me any serious harm,even though 
I had not oiscovered by chance in whose employmentyou were. But I shoud 
have imcumbered you ; I should have led you into more double-dealing ; | 
should have hazarded your retaining the favour fur which you have paid so high 
a price, bartering away your former self ; and itis best for bothof us that I 
have found out what youso much desired to keep secret.’ 

‘Be just,’ said Tom; who bad not removed his mild gaze from Martin's face 
since the commencement of this last address ; *be just even in your injustice, 
Martin. Youtorget. You have not yet told me what your accusation 1s !’ 

‘Why should [1° returned Mort, waiving bis hand, and moving towaros the 
door. *You could not know it the betier for my dwelling on it, and though it 
would be really none the worse, it might seem to metobe. No, Tom. By- 
gones shall be bygones between us. | can take leaveof you at this wowment, 
and in this place ; in which you sre so amiable aod so good: as heartily, if 
not as cheertully, as ever | have done since we first met. All good go with 
you, Tom !—I—’ 

‘You leave meso? You can leave me so, can you !’ said Tom. 

*I—you—you have chosen fur yoursel{, tom! I—I hope it was a rash 
choice,’ Martin faltered. ‘I think it was, [am sure it was! Good bye!’ 

And he was gone, 

Tom led bis \ittle sister to her chair, and sat down in his owa. He took his 
book, and read or seemed to read. Presently he said aloud: turning a leat 
as he spoke: ‘lle will be very sorry for this.’ And a tear stole down his face, 
and dropped upon the page. 








Ruth nestled down by his side on her knees, and clasped her arme about his 
neck. 

‘No, Tom! No, no! Be comforted! Dear Tom!’ 

‘Lam qite—comforted,’ said Tom ‘It will be set right.’ 

‘Such a cruel, bad return!’ cried Ruth. 

‘No, uo,’ said Tom. ‘He believes ut. [cannot imagine why. 
be set right.’ 

More closely, yet, she nestled down about him; and wept ss if her heart 
would break. 

‘Don't, Don't,’ said Tom. ‘Why do you hide your face, my dear!’ 

Then in a burst of tears, it all broke out at last. 

‘Oh ‘Tom, dear Tom, | know your secret heart. Ihave found it out ; you 
couldn't hide the truth from me. Why didn’tyoutell me! [| amsure! could 
have made you happier, if you had ! You love her, Tom, so deariy !’ 

‘Tom made @ motion with his hand, asif he would have put bis sister bur- 
riedly away ; but clasped upon hers, and all his little history was written io 
the action. All its pathetic eloquence was 1 the silent touch, 

‘in spite of that,’ said Ruth, ‘you have been su faithful and so good, dear ; 
in spite of that you have been so true and self-denying, and have struggled with 
yoursell ; inspite of that, you have been so gentle, and so kind, and even- 
tempered, that I have never seen you give a hasty look, or heard you say one 
irritable word, In spiteof all you have heen ro cruelly mistaken. On Tom, 
dear Tom, loved as no other brother can be, will this be set right too! Will 
it, Foun! Will you always have this sorrow in your breast : you wao deserve 
tobe sohappy : or is there any hope!’ 

And still she lid her face from Tom, and clasped him round the neck, and 
wept for him, aad poured out all her woman's heart aud soul in the reliet ana 
pain of this disclosure, 

It was not very long before she and Tom were sitting side by side, and she 
was looking with an earnest quictness im Tom's face. Then Tom spoke to her 
thus: cheertly, though gravely. 

‘Lam very glad, my dear, that this has passed between us, Not because it 
assures me of your tender affection, (because [ was well assured of that be- 
fore.) but because it relieves my mind of a grea\ weight.’ 

Tom's eyes glistened when he spoke of her affection ; and he kissed her on 
the cheek. 

*My cear girl,’ said Tom : ‘with whatever feeling I regard hor ;* they ecrem- 
ed toavoid the name by mutual consent; ‘I have long ago—! am sure I may 
say from the very first-—looked upon 8 ava dream. Assomething that might 
poss bly have happened under very different circumstances, but which could 
neverbe. Now, tell me. What would you have set rignt ? 

She gave Tom such a significant little look, that he was ooliged to take it 
for an answer whether he would or no; andto goon. 

‘By ber own choice and free consent, my love, she is betrothed to Martin ; 
and was, long before either ofthein kaew of my exisience. You woult have 
her betrothed to me 7’ 


But it will 





‘Yes,’ she said directly. 

* Yes,’ rejoined Toin, ‘but that might be setting it wrong, instead of right. 
Do you think,’said Tom, with a grave smile, ‘that even if she had neve: 
seen nim, itis very likely she would have fallen in love with Me?’ 

‘Why not, dear Tom ?’ 

‘Tom shook his head, and smiled again. 

* You think of me, Ruth.’ said Tom, ‘ and it is very natural that you should 
as if | were a character ina book; and you make ita sort of poetical jas ive 
hai I should, by some impossible means or other, come, at Last, to marry the 
person Tlove. But there is a muca higher justice than pvetical justice, my 
dear, and itdoes not order events upon the same principle. Accordingly 
people who read about heroes in books, ana choose to make heroes of theuw- 
selves out of books, consider it a very fine thing to be discontented and 
gloomy, and misanthropical, and perhaps a litle blasphemous, because they 
cann® have everything ordered for their individual accommodation. Would 
you like :ne to become one of that sort of peuple ? 


you in your own beter way.’ 





and he gave it up. 
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‘ My dear,’ said Tom, ‘ I will our affection wi : 
the Truth. It is a sorrow to me. he proved it to veo _ ail 
bhave always striven against it. Bat somebady who is precious to aoe 
die, and you may dream that you are ip heaven with the departed s ait a 
ey aaa find it a sorrow to wake to the life un earth, which is no m= a 
borne than when you tell asleep. It is sorrowful to me to comemplar _ 
dream, which | always knew was a dream, even when it first Ps ses ata 
self; but the realities about me are not to blame. They are the same nth 
were. My sister, my sweet companion, who makes this place so dear. js .12. 
Jess devoted to me, Ruth, than she would have been, if this vision bad rhe 
troubled me? My old triend John, who might so easily have tre: “—e 
with coldness and neglect, s he less cordialio me? The world about - ~ 
there less good inthat? Are my words to be harsh and my looks to be sa 
andis my heart to grow coli, because there has fallen in my way a fc ony, 
beautilal creature, who bat tor the selfish regret that | cannot cal] oa 
own, would, like al! other good and beautiful creatures, make ne happier -: 
better! No, my dear sister. No, said Tom, stoutly. ‘ Rememteri, rape 
my means of happiness, | hardly dare to call this lurking something, a re 


me more sensible of affection and attachment, and softens me in fity — 
Not less happy. Not less happy, Ruth!’ —_ 

She could not speak to him, but she loved him, as he well deserved 
as he deserved, she loved him. _ 

‘She will open Martin's eyes,’ said Tom, with a glow of pride, « 

(which is indeed wrong) wili be set right. Nothing wil) Bemande beet 
know, that [have betrayed him. It will be set right through her, and be will 
be very sorry for it, Our secret, Ruth, is our own, and lives and cies with 
us. Idon't believe T ever could have told it you,’ said Tom, witha smi| 

‘buthow glad I am to think you have found it out?’ = 

They bad never taken such a pleasant walk as they took that night. To, 
told her all so freely, and so simply, and was so desirous to return her Ao 
derness with his fuilest confidence, that they prolonged it far Leyond Pet 
usual hour, and sat up late when they came home. And when they patted 
for the night there was such a tranquil, beautiful expression in Toin’s face 
that she conld not bear to shut it out, bat going back on tip-toe to bis char,’ 
ber-duor, looked in, and stood there till he saw her, and then embracine him 
again, withdrew. And in her prayers, and in her sleep—good times to be 
reinembered with such fervor, Tom !—his name was uppermost. 

When he was left atone, Tom pondered very much on this diseovery of 
her’s,and greatly wondered what had led her to it, ‘ Becau-e,’ thoaght ‘Tom 
‘I have been so very caretul. It was foolish and unnecessary in me, as { 
clearly see now, when I am so relieved by her knowing it; but] have bees 
so very careful to conceal it from her. Of course I knew that she was jp 
telligent and quick, and for that reason was mvure upon my guard - but I 
was not in the least prepared for this. I am suie herdiscovery has been sud. 
den too. Dear me!’ said Tom. ‘Iv’s a most singular instance of pene. 
tration !’ 

‘Yom could not get it out of his head. There it was, when his head was 
on his pillow. 

‘ How she trembled when she began to tell me she knew it!’ thought Tom 
recalling all the little incidents and ciicumstances; ‘and how her face 
flushed! But thatwas natural. Oh quite natural!) That needs no acecunt. 
ing tor.’ 

Tom litle thought how natural it was. Tom litle knew that there was 
that in Ruth’s own heart, but newly set there, which had helped her to the 
reading of his mystery. Ah Tom! He didn’t understand the whispers of 
the Temple Fountain, though he passed it every day. 

Who so lively and cheertul as busy Ruth next morning! Her early tap 
at 'Tom’s door, and her light foot outside, would have been music to him 
though she had not spoken. But she said it was the brightest morning ever 
seen ; and soit was; and if it had been otherwise, she would have wade jt 
so to Torn. 

She was ready with his neat breaktast when he went down stairs, and had 
her bonnet ready for the early walk, and was so fuil of news, that ‘l'om was 
lostin wonder. She might have been up all night, collecting it for hig en- 
tertainment. There was Mr. Nadgett not come home yet, and there was 
bread down a penny a loaf, and there was twice as much strength in this tea 
as in the last, and the milkwoman’s husband had come out of the hospital 
cured, and the curly-headed child over the way had been lost all yeste day 
and she was going to make all sorts of preserves ina desperate hurry ana 
there happened to be a saucepan in the house which was the very sauc epan 
for the purpose; and she knew all about the last book Tom had brought 
home, all through, though it was a teazer to read ; and she had so muc h to 
tell him that he had finished breakfast first. Then she had her lite bonnet 
on, aod the tea and sugar locked up, and the keys in her reticule, and the 
flower, as usual, in Tom’s coat, and was in all respects quite ready to ec- 
company him, before Tom knew she had begun te prepare. And in short 
as ‘Tom said, with a confidence in his own assertion which amoun'ed to a 
defiance ot the pudlic in general, there never was such a little woman. 

She made tom talkative. It was impossible to resist her. She put such 
enticing questions to him; about books, and about dates of churches. and 
about organs, and about the ‘l’emple, and abou: all kind of things. indeed 
she lighted the way (and Tom’s heart with it) to that degree, that the Te mple 
looked quite blank and solitary when he parted trom her at the gate. 

Pw. Mr. Fips’s triend to-day, I suppose,’ tuought Tom, as he ascended the 
s. 

Not yet, at any rate, for the door was closed as usual, and Tom opened it 
with his key. He had got the books into perfect order now, and he mended the 
torn leaves, and pasted up the broken backs, and substitoted neai labels forthe 
worn-out letterings. It looked a different place, it was so orderly and peat : 
Tom felt some pride in contem plating the change he had wrought, though 
there was no one to approve ordisapprove of it. ‘ 

He was at present occupied in making a tai copy of his draught of the 
catalogue ; on which, as there wasno hurry, he was painfully concentrating 
all the ingenious and laborious neatness he had ever expended on a map or 
plan in Mr. Peck-niff’s workroom. It wasa very marvel of a catalogue: for 
Tom sometimes thought he was really gettirg his money too easily, and he 
had determined within bimself that this document should take a little of his 
superfluous leisure vut of him. 

So, with pens and raler, and compasses and india-rubber, and pencil, and 
black ink, Tom worked away all the morning. He thought a good deal of 
Martin and their interview of yesterday, and would have been fur easier in 
his min! ifhe could have resolved to contide it to his triend John, and to have 
taken his opinion on the subject. But besites that he knew what John’s boil- 
ing indignation would be, he bethought himse!f that he was he.ping Martin 
now in a matter of great moment, and that to deprive the latter of his assist- 
ance at such a crisis of affairs, would be to inflict a serious injury upon 

im. P 
* So I'll keep itto myselt,’ said Tom, withasigh. ‘I'll keep itto myself.’ 
And to work he went again, more assiduously than ever, with the pens, and 
jhe raler, and the India-rabber, and the pencil, and the black ink, and the red 
ink, that he migh) forget it. 

He had laboured away for another hour or more, when he heard a fuotstep 
in the entry, down below, 

‘ Ah! said Tom, looking towards the door, ‘ time was, not long ago either, 
when that would have set me wondering anu expecting. But I have left off 
now.’ ‘ 

The footstep came on, up the stairs. 

* Thirty six, thirty-seven, thirty-eight,’ said Tom, counting. 
stop. Nobody ever comes past the thirty-eight stair.’ 

The person did stop, certainly, but only to take breath; for up the footstep 
came again, Forty, torty-one, forty-two, and so on 

The door stood open. As the tread advanced, Tom looked impatiently and 
eagerly towards it. When a figure came upon the landing, and arriving in the 
doorway, stopped and gazed at him, he ruse up froin his chair, and half be- 
lieved he saw a spirit. 

Old Martin Chuzzlewit. 
weak and sinking. 

The same! No, notthe same, for this old man,thongh old, was strong, and 
leaned upon his stick with a vigorons hand, while with the other he signed to 
Tom to make nonoise. One glance at the resulute face, the watchful eye, 
the vizorous hand upon the staff, the triumphed parpose in the figure, and such 
a light broke in on Tom as blinded him. 

* You have expected me,’ said Martin, ‘ a long time.’ 

‘LT was told that my employer would arrive soon,’ said Tom; ‘but 

‘Lknow. Yon were ignorant whohe was. It was my desire. Tam glad 
it hes heen so well observed. J intended to have been with you much sooner. 
Ithouh the time hat come. [I thought I conli know no more, and no 
worse, of hiiu, thas Udid on the day that L saw you last. Batt was wrong.’ 

He had by this time come up to Tum, and now he sei zed his band. 

‘L havetived in his house, Pinch, and had him tawning on me days and 
weeks, and months. You know it. ¢ have snffred him ‘otreat me like his 
tool and instrament. You know it; you have-een me there. 1! have under- 
zone ten thousand times as much as | could have endored if I had been the 
miserable weak old man be took me for. You know it. I have seen him 
oTer love to Mary. You know it; who better—who better, my irue heart! I 
have had his base soul bare before me, day by dey, and have not betraved 
nyselfonce. Inever could have undergone such toitare but fir looking 





Even 


‘Now you'll 


The same whom he had left at Mr. Pecksnifl’s, 





‘No, Tom. But still I know," she added timidly, ‘ that this is a serrow to | forward to this time.’ 


He stonpe'', even in the passion of his «peech; if het can be ca led passion 


Tom thought of disputing the position. But it woul! have been mer: {i lly, | which was so resolute and sieacy, to press Tom's band agiin. Then h- 


sail, in great excitement: 
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« Ciose the dour, clove the door. He will not be long after me, but ma’ 
come too sova. The time now drawing on.’ said the old man, hurriedly ; his 
eyes and whole face i as he spoke ; ‘ will make amends forall. 1! 
wouldo’t have him die or hang himse!t for millions of golden pieces! Close 
the door! : 

Tom cid so; harly knowing yet whether he was awake, or in a dream. 

To be continued. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
EDITED BY J. W. LAKE, OF PARIS. 
THE FATE OF HENRI DEBELZUNCE. 
Continued jrom the Arion of last week, 
‘Je voudrais qu'il y eut moins de distance entre le peuple et les g ands. Le peuple 
ne cooirait par les grands pilus grands qu’ils ne sont, et il les craiadr went moins, et les 


grads He s’ masieratl pas le peuple plus pets: qu'il ne l’esi, et us le cramdraicnt 
davauteage. 


Stanislas. Roy de Pologne. 

In 1799, ‘wo regiments occupied at Caen the barracks called De Vauceiles; 
they were the regiment d’A;tois andthatof Bourbon. ‘The first wore the pop- 
ular medal, and neld for the people, of which it was a favourite; the last, 
composed of young officers and soldiers attached to the royalist cause, exc.t 
ed much misirust mm the town. The hate and suspicions of the citiz_ns were 
abuve al! entertained towards the Comie Henri de Belzunce, sccund major of 
the regiment de Boarbon, with whom our readers are already acquainted. 

The disturbances which had agitated Parisduring the days of the 13th and 
14h July, had communicated a svock to the whole of France. The scarcity 
of corn kept the province ot Normandy especially in a state of excitement. 
The veople of Caen, persuaded, as usual in such cases, that the monopolists 
were the cause of the famine, demanded, with arms in their hands, that the 
said forestallers shuuld be forthwith delivered up to them. The authorities of 
the city permitted the populace to tarn and destroy, if they found any, the 
magazines where the rici proprietors stored grain. A band of rioters then 
spead themselves through the town, burnt two houses, and destroyed a quat- 
tity of corn,—to prove, nu doubt, the disinterested vengeance of the sovereign 

-yple,—and then dispersed. 

The Cot? Henri ce Belzunce, with the temerity of a young man of eight- 
een, had proposed the prompt and vio ent repression of this lawless mob, by 
force of arms, Tne authorities, on the other hand, had manifesie! the most 
pusiLanimous forbearance; the former, consequently, becarne more than ever 
the object of the peopje’s hatred, which feeling the later, proud of their ‘ little 
brief’ popularity, rather encouraged than checked. Born of an ancient and 
j lus'rious family, brought up in the bosomof the nobility, Henri de Be!zunce 
had been taagh’, an! had imbibed, ail the * antiquated’ prejudices of his caste 
in regard to the people, whose present outbreak, he considered, could only be 

jut down by fear andthe sword. The revolutionary sympathies of the crowd 
f treated with all the thoughtless contempt of a gentilenomme, and the au- 
dacity of a soldier. A pyramid having been elevated before the church of 
Saint Pierre, at Caen, in honour of the recal of Necker, the minister a-la- 
mole, the whole town assisted at iis inanguration. The Comtede Belzunce 
passed by at the time, and regarded the monnment with a derisive smile. In- 
sulted in their affections, the populace followed the count with long and sinis- 
ler marmurs; and it was oniy by putting spurs to his horse, that he escaped 
theirtury. Tne major ot the regiment de Bourbon, however, was a doomed 
man; he was marked with that terrible word, which in those days was only 
writien in levers of blood—Aristocrat! Youngand handsome, he had also the 
mistortune to be too popular with the ladies of Caen, which made the bache- 
lors envions, and the Benedicts jealous. 

Some friends of the imprudent De Belzunce recommended the comman- 
dant of the place, the Comte de Harcourt, to put him under temporary arrest 
in the castle, by way of calming the people; this, however, the commandant 
refused to do. In the mean time, the hatred between the regiment de Bour- 
bon and the ci'izens had arrived at such a height, thata collision became in- 
evitable, {It took place in the following manner. 

the eleventh of August, at half-past ten in the evening, an inhabitant of 
the town, named Rossignol, commanding the post of the citizen-guard, and 
Gouix, another Caenais, being on duty at the bridge of Vauceiles, an officer 
of the regiment of Bourbon presented himself in the obscurity ; the sentinel 
three times cried, ‘Qui vive?’ but no answer was given. ‘The mute and mys- 
teri us olficer had a fowling-piece in his hand, which he attempted to dis- 
charge at the citizen-soldier, but it flashed in the pan; he renewed the priming, 
but before he had time to fire, the sentinelle bourgeoise shot him dead.* 

‘The report of the sentinel’s musket excited the greatest agitation through- 
oul the niire city. The poste-bourgeois gave the cry of alarm—the tccsin 
was soundet—ihe drums beat to arms in all the streets—and cannon were let 
off at every instant. The citizens, thus suddenly disturbed in the dead of the 
hight, placed lights at their windows, from which, cn honnet de coton, they in- 
quired of the passers-by the cause of all this untoward commotion. The as- 
tunished peasauts arrived from a league round, armed with pitchforks ; and in 
ashorttime all the world was out of doors, ready to fight or to run away, as 
tne safety of the state or their own might require. ‘The general belief was, 

thatthe garrison were about to make a hostile moveiment upon the town, and 
that it was necessary to anticipate it by attacking the garrison first. ‘The cry 
of ‘To arms! to arms!’ burst trom this disorderly multitude, who hastened 
to the chateau, where, as they had made pretty sure of, hey were joined by the 
regiment d’Artois, and thus traitoronsly reinforced, they, without resistance, 
seized upon all they found, gunpowder, muskets, sabres, pistols, cannon, etc, 
They now lighred torches, and the whole of this armed ravb\e then marched 
upon the barracks 

The regiment de Bourbon was under arms, drawn up in the court of the 
caserne. The moh, mixed with the bourgeois, arrived betore the iron-baried 

gate, which they found shut. The mob shouted ‘ Vive la nation! ‘To this 
sinister, this menacing, this death-meaning cry, the noble regiment answered, 
as with a single voice, ‘ Vive Bourbon!’ 

_ An awtul silence ensued; the multitude began to fear that the soliiers were 
in earnest, and, in spite of their immense numerical superiority, they hesitated 
ere they ventured to attack even a comparative handful of devoted, deter- 
mined, and well-disciplined mea. Luckily for the cause of the embryo repub- 
lic, while its pioneers were thus suspended between discretion and valour, it 
Was discovered that the baek of the caserne was completely exposed and 
dominated by the heights of the town, which the turbulent citizens of Caen 
had already covered with artillery. The regiment was, consequently, placed 
between two fires, the armed populace below, and the artillery above. Henri 
de B-lzunce jadged all resistance impossible. High-spirited, chivalric, and 
reckless of his own life, he might have resolved to ‘die, with harness on his 
back,’ in the breach alone, but he would not risk the lives of his soldiers hope- 
lessl\ ; he therefore surrendered. 

a ” citizens were left in the hands of the regiment, as hostages for their 

ef, 

Heuri de Belznce had been awoke from his first sleep by the noise around 

hin, and hastily deseended inte the court of the caserne, There, having learnt 
® the death of the officer killed at the bridge of Vaucelles, he drew up his 
ziment in order of battle. When he gave himself up to the infariate mob, 
be Was sill in his white dressing-gown and green slippers, historical facts t 
*ilch prove, tor that night at least, he had harboured no evil designs against 
“s lives or liberties of the barghers and operatives of Caen. 
*. Was now one o’clock in the morning. The count was conducted to the 
‘txel de Ville, or town-hall, under an immense guard of citizen-soldiers, 
— wed by che sovereign-mub, elated with their capture, and yelling for the 
“at of their destined victim. The Hotel de Ville of that period, situated 
“p/) the Place Saint-Pierre, and unfortified, was judged to be an unsafe 
Prison for the Comte de Belzunce ; the Comité, therefore, gave orders to have 
“taken to the Chateau. 

lhe Cnateau de Caen, constructed by William the Congqneror, during the 
‘“ler halt of the eleventh century, was surruunded by massive walls, with 
* crawbridge, a donjon. and a church ; the donjon has been demolished. 

) arrive there frown the Hotel de Ville, it was necessary to traverse two 
“(lares, anc a narrow street, called the Montoir da Chateau. It was yet 
“—a ngit of agony for the noble Henri de Beizunce—when he was 

‘pelled ty attempt this dangerous passage. Held by the collar, on each 
_-. OY the large rade hands of the national guards of Caen, he was led 
‘82 a double row of his most bitter, most brutal enemies, the mob,—a 

“aamoo! Shoats of demon-triamph, cries of savage cruelty, impreca- 

*, Msalts, and menaces, of the most inhuman, most appalling kind, were 
b “ned by the Vox Popalt upon the defenceless captive. The malice- 

“ge ise—the escort of the prisoner—aided and abetted the multitude in 
‘cowarily vengeance. Henri de Belzance trembled not before his per- 
“ors trom fear, but be staggered from the brutzl thrusts by the knees of 
_ tins behind, and his foot having slipped on a stone, one of his guards 
-... Uith oo the eneek!' Inthe midst of sach indignities, they reached the 

* “aa, where the unfortunate officer was transferred into the safe keeping 

he iy+earrison, and the military renegades who had joined it. 

_ 45 Zenerally believed at the time, that asubterranean passage existed 
Mo. Se cha‘eau to the convent of I’ Abbaye-anx-Dames, and that the abbéss, 

ne ce Belzance, the count’s aunt, had assembled a chapter, during the 
at which she proposed to the astonished sisterhood that the prisoner 
, © received info the nunnery. She hoped that the tury of the people 
=e Stull respect a sanctuary hitherto considered inviolable; besides, once 
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within the walls of the abbey, the count could easily find the means of 
escaping oultight. This proposition, it was said, being put to the vote, was 


We must pow shift the scene toa i, Or pot-house, in the Rue Froide, 
opposite the church of Saint-Sauveur. Tie tables of this mi-erable place ol 
carousal were still wet with cider ; several earthen jugs, with tn lids, goblets 
overthrown, pewter basins and potage-spo sns, of the same metallic compound, 
together with half-gnawed bones on coarse earthen plates; these, and sundry 
sunilar ‘ wrecks behind,’ coupled with the hour, formed a pretty strong eun- 
catenation of circumstances to prove that a supper ol bo ordinary dimensions 
had recently been devoured there. The hall, however, was now deserted, 
and in a state of ‘darkness vi-ible,’ one solitary, dmping, yellow candle still 
flickering on the fes'ive board. 

A man now entered mys eriously, accompanied by a female. The former 
was armed with a fowling piece, which he placed in a corner of the room; 
the latter was closely enveloped ina capacions cloak, and, in the demi-ob- 
scurity, only her dark eves, and white hands, onthe fingers of which she wore 
several glittering rings, were distinguishable. The man ordered a jug ol 
cider, which, being brought and paid for, he, with a rude voice, addressed bis 
ay nay saying, 

‘Thou hast given me a rendezvous here; what dost thou want with 
me ?’ 


‘I want the head of the Comte de Belzunce.’ 

‘What has that popinjay done vo thee, that thou desirest his death ?’ 

‘What done to me!’ rephed she, with a bitter, hysteric laugh; ‘he has 
made me what | am, a lost, degraded, despised thing ot shame,—my head 
bowed by dishonour, my heart bursting with hale Voila!’ 

The history ot this girl was known to the whole town. When the young 
major first came to Caen, Genevieve was beautiful and virtuous. She gained 
an honest, although a scanty, livelihood, as a lace embroideress, She be- 
came the victim of a passion for the count, who, in a short time, abandoned 
her altogether. Genevieve was inconsolable, and, in the recklessness of 
despairing anger, plunged deeper and deeper into shame,—she was now a 
fille perdue. She still loved De Belzance, bitterly, and yet hated him with all 
ihe jealous fury of ‘a woman scorned,’ Her vengeance was slow, patient, 
tnexorable ; and the instrument she had chosen to carry into eflect her deadly 
purpose was her present companion, a poacher and robber, for waum taking 
the life of a man was a matter of slight importance. 

‘Since it is absolutely thy desire, chere petite, be it so,’ replied the ruffian ; 
‘1 will kill the bird.’ And they both lefi the house. 

In the meantime all the Fates seemed to conspire against the poor prisoner. 
Rumours were rife of denunciations from Paris; some of his soldiers, bribed 
by the bourgeois, deposed against him, a few of them even went so far as wo 
declare they had received the count’s orders to tear the popular medal from 
the uniforms of the soldiers of the regiment D’ Artois, and that their chiet had 
for a long time formed the intention of surprising and slaughtering the pairiois 
ofthe town. The familiar manner with which the count treated his men 
was distorted into an accusation against him; hedrank with them, smoked 
with them at the guard-house, and sometumes made speeches to them on the 
misfortunes of his royal master, of so touching a nature that the rough 
soldiers themselves could scarcely refrain from tears. He was an aristocrat, 
and, consequently, an enemy to the sovereign-people; he was faithful to his 
legitimate and royad sovereign, and therefore deserved death. 

The sentinel Gouix, the immediate cause of all this mischiel, and, more- 
over, a disciple of ‘ L’ami du Peuple,’ was borne in triamph through the town, 
as a public saviour, for having shot the officer at the foot of the Pont de Vau- 
celles. The multitude, emboldened by their increasing numbers, and ex- 
cited by success, proceeded a second time to the chaieau, now but feebly 
guarded by the less riotous portion of the patriots of Caen. The massive 
gates of the fortress were shut, and offered a solid resistance to the impatient 
crowd, who loudly demanded admittance. Their friends withia were equally 
afraid to refuse or to accede to the heavy pressure from without,—the case 
was critical—the conclusion unconcluded, when daylight dawned upon their 
dubious deliberations. Just at this eventful crisis, two sildi-rs of the regi 
ment of Bourbon were brought, in custody, to the portals of the chateau, in 
the prison of which, by order of the committee, they were to be confined. ‘The 
gates being partly opened to admit them, the populace rushed in, at the same 
time crying, ‘To the prison! to the prison!’ and the whole of that armed and 
infuriated mass rolled on iis living waves to the donjon of the chateau. 

Pale and exhausted by the horrors of the preceding night, the Comte Henr; 
de Belzunce, in the gloom of his dunzeon, received the impetious shock of 
the crowd, who came to wreak their demoniac vengeance on his ‘comely 
head.’ Without heeding their insults and brutal treatment, he demaaded, in 
a firm tone, to be re conducted to the Hotel de Ville, betore the commitiee 
The cry of ‘To the Hotel de Ville!’ spread instantly through the mob, and, 
not knowing why, or caring wherefore, it was resolved to drag their prisone: 
back to the place from whence he came. His return was accompanied by 
deeds of cruelty of the most pitiless as well as by insults of the most pitiful 
nature ; his guards now openly joined with the populace in Jl-treating him, 
and one of them, on descending the Montoir de Chateau, drew the poor cap 
tive’s neckcloth so tight that he was almost strangled. Compelled again tw 
‘walk the gauntlet,’ through an alley of monsters in the human shape, he was 
loaded with every species of contumuly, kicked, buffeved, and even spat upon, 
—this noble and high-spirited young officer of the royal regiment of Bourbon! 
Disdainging to notice the bru‘ality of the men, he made an affecting appeal io 
the females near him—t Women of the nation!’ cried he, ‘ have pily on me, 
have pity on my youth, have pity on my mother !’—and the turies W whom he 
spoke, answered him by ey of derision, and savage jests of menace! He 
now judged that all was lost, and resigned himself to his destiny. 

Artived at the Place Saint-Pierre, in front of the Hotel de Ville, the cor- 
tege was obliged to halt, on account of the continually increasing crows, 
which stopped the way. The church, the houses, the square, were dowed 
with innumerable heads, ‘The windows of the Hotel de Ville were open. 

It was now ten o’clock in the morning. The report of a musket was heard, 
a ball pierced the breast of Henri de Belznce, and he fell Instantly dead. 

At the same moment, all that borrible multitude threw themselves upon the 
corpse of the victim, whose too easy death rendered them furious with isap- 
pointment. Deeds of the most unspeakable barbarity were perpetrated upon 
the yet warm remains of the victim. His clothes were cut to pieces ; simular 
indignities were offered 1o the dead as had been just offered to the living. His 
head was then severed from the body, and fixed upon a pike; the limbs divid- 
ed, and fastened to poles; and, bearing these frightful trophics, the partisans 
of ‘ liberty, equality, and the rights of man,’ celebrated their cannibal triumph 
through the streets of Caen! 

Our readers will recollect the parting words of Marat to Henri de Belzunce 
—'I should not hesitate one day, if the public good required it, & take away 
thal life which Ihave just saved with so much care.’ ‘These words, alas! were 
diabolically prophetic, tor Marat, if not the proximaw cause of the count’s 
death, was, undoubiedly, the primitive cause of the unpopularity of his for- 
mer protege at Caen, by constently denouncing him, in his ney writ- 
ings, asa contre revolutionoaire. This unpopu arity the young nobleman 
disdained too openly for his personal security ; he was alreadya ‘ marked 
man,’ for ‘la juste vengeance d’une population trop long-temps opprimeé,’ 
to borrow from the vocabulary of the Convention. 

We have stated that the mob, or rather the disciples of the ‘Friend of the 
People,’ were horribly disappointed at the deadly and unlooked for deliver- 
ance of their victim ere the appointed time; their vengeance had not been 
sufficiently satiated, the anonymous musket-ball had prevented a more ignoble 
death, alalanterne. If the assassin of the count had been discovered at that 
moment, he would have paid dear for his temerity, in depriving the tiger-po- 
pulace ofits desired prey. The murierer, however, having fulfilled his hor- 
rible mission, remained not to study the pulse of the mob; he bad no ambi 
tion to be elevated in the eyes of the surrounding patriots, ei/her as a Brutus 
ora Bordier ; he therefore withdrew, unsuspected, from the sceneof his crime, 
and afterwards continued to exercise his sanguinary propensities upon the 
animal creation alone. The wretched girl, Genevieve, went mad; and it was 
not till subsequent to the restoration of the Bourbons that thisdreadful episode 
of ‘love and murder’ was divulged by the actual assassin on his death-bed. 

And here, if permitted to annex a moral to our tale, we would remark that 
the same city of Caen, which produced a Genevieve, a murdere*s for the hat 
ed of Marat, Henri de Belzunce, at a later period produced, enrevancic, a he- 
roine, an avenging angel, to rid the world of the monster Marat himselt— 
Cuartorre Corpay! 

We have just mentioned the name of Bordier, and as his brief and unhal- 
lowed career may throw some ligtt upoh the proceedings of thove men who 
may not inapily be termed the pioneers of the reign of terror, we glance at it 
here. Bordier had been the Harlequin of the Théatre des Varietés, which vo- 
cation he forsook to play his antics apon a wider and more slippery stage— 
the world of politics. He distinguished himself in several avant-courier 
scenes of the coming revolution, assisting at the burning of the Corps de Garde 
of the Pont-Neuf, and at the assault of the Hotel de Brienne, where he was 
wounded in the arm by a bayonet. These, and similar exploits, brought him 
into public notice as a patriot sans peur, if not sans reproche. In the scene of 
the Palaix Royale, already recorded, Boruier acted as aid-le-camp to Camille 
Desmoulins, and, mounting on a chair beside him, seconded that popular ora- 
tor and journalist, in his patriotic efforts for exciting the people to revolt. Af 
ter the taking of the Bastille, he was sent as one of the emissaries of the ‘Con- 
ciliabule de Passy,’ for the avowed parposg of securing a regular supply of 
provisions for the capital, but, in reality, to execute a new plan of the me 
tropolitan conspirators, viz. to create famine and discontent in the provinces, 
by means of hired incendiaries. 

The harvest of 1783 had been generally bad ; that of 1789 was not expected 











to be mach better; corn was scarce, and bread, comsequenily, dear. The 
anarchists of that period resolved to turn the visitation ot Providence to their 
own account, by avgravating the scarcity and ace the cuart as the cause 
of it, Toei: emamsaries in the provinces, taith al to the instractions receiv- 
ed trom Paris, the bead-quarters of inser rection, organized a M Ol hoce 
turnal incendiarism, by which the wheat, whether on the gre or in barna, 
was burnt, and that in storehouses destined for he principal towns, especially 
Paris, thrown ino the river. The country people, already under the infla- 
ence of poli ical terror, and excited by the local popular committees, were told 
that these infamous means were employed by the wing, priests, and the nobles, 
to keep them down, and that their only chance of escaping such horrors was 
by a general insurrection. 

Growing bold by impunity, Bordier put himself at the head of his bands 
and openly scoured the countuy, burning, desroying and pillaging in every 
direction. Having entered the city of Rove, and commited numerous ex- 
cesses, he essayed to set fire to the Horel de Ville, bot was repulsed, 'aken pri- 
soner, tried, sentenced to death, and delivered from gaol, by the mo», the 
night before the day appointed for his execution, After being paraded in 
triumph through the streets, on the shoulders of the canaille, the ex-hariequin 
mace but one leap into the country, which, however, proved to be a fauzr-pas, 
as he fellinto the very ‘eeth of the royal regiment of Salis-Samende, was recon- 
ducted to prison, and executed on the following day. En , we may 
observe that Bordier wasthe best individual judi jolly bung in the French pro- 
vinces; tae! ast criminal who underwent that punishment at Paris, on the fa- 
mous Place de Greve, was a soldier of the ment of Vivarais, for a thetvot 
five-and-twen'y francs. ‘The horrible mode of putting todeath by breaking on 
the wheel, still existed in 1790; it was suppressed about the satme time as that 
by the gibbet. 


A FASHIONABLE GAMING-HOUSE. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CROUPIER. 
* Jacia est ales.’ 
(The recent attack by the poll e upon the numerous Gami g-honses at the West Fad of 
the Tows will pive agditions) iui eres! te the following Narrative to 0 an eye-4 itnes: 0 
whathe relates Li pesents us with ae interior of one of (he best frequ: and moet 
fashionable of these Tempies of dicn petion.| 

The laws of French Hazard may be found in any common book of games 
and its chances have been calculated by the most distinguished mathemati- 
cians of modern times, But there is | a vigour beyond the law,’ which de- 
serves to be chronicled, and there is a sad cerainty assigned to the chances, 
which needs not any demonstration of the calculus. Whatever may be the 
vicissitudes of fortune, the end of the course is fixed as tate-—be final and 
unerring result is marked with blighted fame, disappointed hope, ruined pros- 
pects, a broken heart, and an early gave! 

Few were richer in Navure’s best boons than the gifted author of Lacon, 
whose chapel, erected over wine-vaulis,* might have well typified a mind in 
which noble sentiment mixed in degrading alliance with the elements of the 
coarser vices. He wastne * genius loci’ ot Frescati’s, and the Palais Royal; 
Fortune trequeatly -miled upon him, and he might have retired apon a hand- 
some competency, could he have mustered resolution to bid farewell to fatal 
hazard, But, wnocan play and be wise}. Reverses came upon him in rapid 
succession at a time when he was weakened by physical sulering ; the drea- 
ry prospect of approaching winter, with broken fortunes, in a toreign land, 
proved too much for him; his mind gave way, and his career terminated in 
suicide! 

But, instead of attempting to enumerate the multitudes whom gambling bas 
brought to a premature grave in Paris, I shall rather endeavour to explaia 
what it is ‘to stand the hazard of the die’ in Foland, 

Ihe gaming house, Sureet, some years ago, was kept by three 
well-known individuals, Atter passing throuch twoclobbies, you entered the 
play-room, which formed a coup a’eil ot no ordinary attraction. It was a large 
room, richly carpeted. ‘Two rich and massive chandeliers suspended tron 
the ceiling showed the dazzting gilt and colour of the empannelled wall ; from 
which, at alternate distance: , extended elegant mirror bre nehes, with liphs,— 
Che chimney-piece was furnished with a plate of glars, whieh reached the 
ceiling, the sides were concealed by falling drapery of c:i.nson and go'd, and 
supporied by two gilt iu length figures bearing lights. At the opposite end 
were placed two beaufets, tarnished with costly plate, glass, &c. ky the mid- 
dle was fixed the hazard table, of a lone, oval form, havin ap adumbrated 
lamp hanging over the centre, ‘To the right stuod the rouge el noir and rewlette 
tables, idly placed, ‘to make up a show.’ Not so that to the lett, for there 
stood the supper-table. ‘This was laid out with viands -verthy the contempla- 
tion of an epicure, on whitest damask, in cos'ly china, and in forms delicate 
and recherche. Everything which might court the most fastidious aste was 
there spread in luxuriant profusion; game, poultry, ham, tongue, hot forget- 
ting the substantial sirloin; lobster-salads, oysters, en cure bs p tits m serves; 
confectionery and preserves; creams, jellies, and wage oe Si Ver can- 
delabra lighted each end of this long and well supplied table, while the mid- 
dle was reserved for the display of one of still greater magnificence, said to 
have been designed and executed tor his Royal Highness the late Duke of 
It was composed of a large figure of Hercules contending with the 
hydra with seven heads. ‘This gorgeous piece of plate supported seven wax- 
lights. lolaus (who assisted Hercules) was also represented bearing the light- 
ed brand wherewith to staunch the blood, lest ano’ her head > hould spring from 
the wound, This ismuch; but when to this is added, 

‘Something still which prompts the eternal sigh!” 
One ‘Tuousann Sovereions! a shining golden heap! and Tew Trovsann 
Pounns in notes! the reader may imagine the scene which every evening met 
the eye. Yes, every evening, into a silver vase, which stool on the hazard ta- 
ble, were emptied ten bags, each containing one hundred sovereigns ! 

On some evenings, there would, perhaps, be no play, and insuflerably te- 
dious would have been the hours trom eleven till three but forthe relief afford- 
ed by sume tragi-comic incident. The London s@a@son was abow to ep p; 
the first Newmarket «pring meeting had just close’, and Tattersall’s, cone. 
quently, exhibited a slight gathering. ‘The members of Crocktord’s as yet 
presented but a meagre attendance, the Opera bills announced attractive pov. 
elties, and the minor theatres promised ibeir many marvels. I fact, the 
‘uy, bust! ng hive of haman interests was on the move. The dormant beeon 
io stir, the watchful to speculare; the besuty 'o whe her = enade in heye 
vale sunshine; the invalid to snatch his walk at the meridian hour; ‘he pam- 
ler to device his meansofexpense, and the banke;-hell-keeper how to frustrate 
them, 

It was one evening, about this period, that a party entered to try the fortune 
ofanhour, The result of the evening’s play was against the bank. One of 
the visitors won five hundred pounds, which, fora whim, he took away in 
gold. He tied the sovereigns up in a white pocket handkerchie!, threw them 
over his shoulder, and in that manner walked up St. James's Street. From 
that night, the same party continued to visit us, and with occasional droppers- 
in of ex-colonels, majors, captains, &e , we generally made up a table. What! 
enter again! after having won five hundred pounds! ‘Uh! infatarted mar Ld 
ithink I hear the readerexclaim. Yes; for, of all things unfathomable and 
absorbing, there is nothing so anfathomably deep as the cesires of the human 
heart, when stimulated by the excitement of speculation. 

For some weeks the play had been constant, and as the season advanced the 
company increased, and the money began to return tu the bank. Sometimes 
play began late, perhaps not till after one, é 

mong our very constant visitors was a gallant captain. He came early, 
and was good to lose a hundred pounds, and satisfied to win filty. His en- 
trance was always met by a ready welcome 

* Here comes the gallantcaptain! How are you, captain 7’ 

‘ Hearty, thank ve!’ he replied. ‘I say, how was it that my cheque was not 
paid this morning 7” 

‘ Not paid, captain! you are joking, captain! , 

‘Joking! replied the captain. ‘No, Villed—d if it is a joke? 

The captain on the previous evening having won, bad put u, bis counters, 
and wished fora filty-pound note, 

*Cenainly,’ said one of the triamvirs, looking into the box ‘A fifiy did 
vou say, captain? [ am sorry to say I have not gota fifty, Make ita han- 
dred, captain. You will soon do it, if you put it down a little epicy.’ 

‘No,’ rejoined the captain. ‘I don’t want to play any more, for 1 must 
leave town early to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Well; but whatisto be done?’ said the manager. Then, calling to his 
partner, he inquired it he had got a fitty-pound note for Captain y 

‘No, | have not; bat I will write a check for him; that will be all the 
same.’ 

Away went the captain, as light-hearted as a cricket, to sleepaway the few 
remaining hours that intervened before another day wakes us allto our di- 
vers daties. Who has not noticed the panctuali'y of the banker's clerks 
wending their way to their daily toil, Not quite 60 eager as these, yet not 
mach later, did the captain doff bis night-gear; then mace his appearance 
at the banker's, nothing doubting. He presents ‘the bit o” writin’. Two 
twenties and ten in gold’ The clerk puts forward his attemoated fingers, ex- 
amines it; a pause ensues. Howcan ithe? The date is right, and the au- 
tograph genvine ; but there is no order to pay it. 























* It was on observing Colton’s cellars under a ¢>apel, that ‘Theodore Hoo 
wrote Sese lines -— 
‘ There's a spirit above, and a spirit below ; 
A spirit of joy, and a spirit of woe; 
The spirit above is a spirit div ne; 
But the spirit below is the spirit «i—wine,’ 
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‘No order to pay it?’ echoed the a yo much annoyed. 
Between ourselves, he private mark was wanting ; which was, perhaps, 
a pin hole, or not a pin-bole. } 

On the evening | nave reterred to, he received counters sor this cheque, and 
was already deep in the game, when the chef made his appearance. The 
aboye rus was trequently resorted to, 

It is customary to lend money to parties on cheque or otherwise, if the ap- 
plicants are cunswered safe. One of visitors, who was pomteneny addict- 
ed to play and the turf, having lost his ready money, borrowed three hun dred 

unods io counters, and, having lostthese also, gave a cheque for the amount ; 

ut with this condition, that it should not be sent in to his banker's in the 
country jor sometew days. No sooner, however, was bis back turned than 
an employ: was instructed to start off very early the following morning, to get 
the cheque cashed ; the date, which was left open, being first clapped in. The 
cheque was pail, and two or three nights afierwards the young gentleman 
came for a0 explanation of the circumstance, and to remonstrate. ‘The poor 
employs, as usnal, was made the ecape-goat, and was roundly abused for his 
stupidity in not anderstandirg that he was patticularly ordered bot to present 
it ull turiher notice. 

It was the practice also to present post-dated cheques which had been re- 
fused pay meat, and even to sue on them, Sometimes, alter an evening's play, 
a geoteman would find himself a winner of a couple of hundred pounds, 
when all but folding up the notes, avd preparing to go, he would find to his 
mortification, a small account against him of perhaps seventy or eighty 
pounds. ‘ Righty pounds! ‘It isdowninthe book.  Itis perfectly correct, 
you may rest assured. I pledge you my houour of this.’ 

Sometimes it happened that a gentleman would borrow one hundred pounds, 
of course in counters, or a cheque or a short bill. Perhaps he might win 
thirty or furty pounds, in which case the one hundred pounds in counters 
weal be taken from him, and his cheque returned, and he would be left to do 
his best with the small capital remaining to him, with the privilege of renew_ 
ing the transaction should he lose it, Counters so borrowed were not allowe, 
to be lent io a iriend. 

Nevertheless, it may seem not a bad ‘ hedge,’ technically speaking, to have 
the opportunity of borrowing hundred after huadred, as some parties would do, 
till a hand came off. I have known persons to come in without a penny, and 
declare the caster in or out ten pounds, and losing the bet, would ask for a 
hundred pounds, would receive it, and lose it, and receive in the same way 
to the amount of six or seven hundred pounds, and then would declare that 
they would not pay one farthing unless accommodated with another hundred. 
I have known a man of high rank lose to the amount of fourteen hundred 
pounds on aceount, which, under the circumstances, his lordship had more 
senve than to pay. But, for the bold style, [ will quote a city wine-merchant. 
Having lost a this cash, he requested a hundred pounds, which he received ; 
he then asked for another, which he also received. He demanded another! 
After a few words, and a reference to a fdrien then at the table, this, too, was 
given to him, and a cheque for three hundred pounds was received for the ad- 
vance made. It so heppened, that the third hundred was lost also. He then 
peremptorily demanded more, and upon ee he requested to see the 
cheque, disputing the amount, which being handed to him, he immediately 
tore it to pieces, and left the room, 

Our table was now always full, and the play would continue till five or 
six in the morning, sometimes, indeed, to nine or ten, noteven excepting Sun- 
days, Not surer is the pigeon to the hawk, or the hare to the hound, than is 
the prey when man is to be offered up to the shrine of Mammon. This is il- 
lustrated in the modus operandt - which the gallant son of Mars lost one thou- 
sand three hundred pounds. Suppose the caster to choose five of the main; 
he takes up the dice, pats only one in the box, and secures the other between 
his three tingers and the side of the box, keeping the five uppermost, i nd land- 
ing it at the same time that be throws out the other which ft puts into the box. 
The number cousequently thrown must always exceed five. The number of 
the die landed trom the box must of course, be lefi to chance; butthatis quite 
immaterial, as the lowest digit thrown ,added to the five secured, must ex- 
ceed the main, Suppose the die thrown cut of the box comes out a deuce the 
first throw, in that case the caster has tothrow sever, which he can always do 
with certainty by securing a cing or a six uppermost; if a five, he wants the 
deuce; if a six uppermost he wants the ace, and he throws till one or the other 
comes and all this is capable of being done with wondertul adroitness. 
Should the victiin selected have a friend rather more curious than credu- 
lous, bis attention is taken off by some casual observation, such as the compa- 
tative strength of political parties, the charms of a favourite actress, the beau- 
ty of some piece of virtu, a glass of champagne, or a cigar, according to the 
fertile suggestions of the wily chef. 

Another mode of operation, equally eflicacious, is by having one die secured 
in the bend of his litle finger ; and instead of throwing the other die out, sim- 
ply inverting the box, and sliding the secured diedown the side, and when the 

»x is raised, the dice appear together as though the box had covered both. 
This manner is very eflective ; but, tor a series of throws, is not so plausible 
asthe other. By such confederacy many a princely fortune has been amass- 
ed; for the deuce-ace, and the trifling advantage of the odds on doublets, &c., 

would scarcely be worthy of consideration in the amount. 

Through the various aspects presented by the game, the alternations of hope 
and disappointment were ofien strongly felt, and as strongly expressed ; cur- 
ses, both Joud and deep, were mingled with the laugh of triumph. Among 
my mauy reminiseences of such scenes, I can never forget one unfortunate 
individual, He had been playing some hours, evidently under unusual ex- 
citement. His party had all gradually quited the place, and he took the box 
alone; he had it all io his own hands, and in his own way. Not a main could 
he throw; every time ] called the unfortunate result I was the object of his 
bitterest invective and malediction; but, although | felt annoyed at this con- 
duct, T heartily pitied him, All his effurts were useless; the capricious god 
dess was inexorable, and he threw out with his last heavy aake, and burst 
iuto an agony of tears. He was a tall, good-looking, prepossessing young 
man, and | may truly say that I never witnessed an occurrence more painful 
and humiliating. ‘That which but a moment before had been his own, and 
still lay before him, was gone—as irretrievably lost to him as though it had 
sunk to the bottom of the fathomless ocean! ‘To add to the poignancy of his 
distress, the following morning was settling-day for the Derby, and he was 
minus some worta R With the scalding tears upon his cheeks, he begged 
and implored for the loan of one hundred pounds, in order to be able to make 
at least some show of honour. It was refused him. Whether the request 
was ultimately complied with in whole or in part is not known to me ; but not 
long afterwards he becaine insane! And where are now his friends, his com- 
= of a season? Some have taken the benefit of the Insolvent Court ; some 
nave passed through a fiercer ordeal; others, with minimized capitals, have 
become the frequenters of minor hells; all with deteriorated fortunes and rep- 
utation, 

It may be thought, that a gentleman who has lost above a thousand pounds 
in & gaming-house may have the right of entree by prescription, Nothing 
is more unlikethe fact. From the height of his prosperity to the declension, 
every occultation in his course is noted with the nicest observation; for in- 
stance, playing for lower stakes, a more febrile excitement when losing, oc 
easionally borrowing of a friend, a cheque not punctually paid, and, finally, 
a small sun borrowed of the bank, to enable him to take upa bill under a 
very pressing emergency. These are the little circumstances which lead to 
his ultimate exclusion, On some fine evening during the ensuing season he 
calls, thinking to be admitted as heretofore; but he as stopped at the first door 
with the ready excuse, that ‘there is nothing doing.’ On the next call, he is 
told that ‘ there is no play going on,’ 

‘No play! So you said the last time I called; and I have since under- 
stood from a friend that there was play. Let me in ; I want to see the man- 
ager. 











But, then, again, C———, Esq., not ‘ Justinian, —him I mean in white 
cravat, with Quaker-mien, but in garb more puritan,—what hast thou to do 
with such protane mysteries? Who would deem thee one of the initiated ? 
* Tell it not in Gath, publish it not’ anywhere. Have I not witnessed thee do- 
ing violence to thy decent seeming, joining in bacchanalian orgies, and with 
Circean glee 
‘ Singing songs that shouldn’t be sung, 
Except by beggars and thieves unhung? 

Conspicuous among the ¢litz, with smile of cherub on his lip, was hand- 
some ‘Tom———/e bien-aime,—everybody’s pet. What were his achieve- 
men's at that time I do not recollect ; but we know that the public has not Jost 
by him. 

‘ Amongst the galaxy not to be found at any other table out of Crockford’s 
were to be seen walking stately in, like Castor and Pollux, or (tergive the per- 
petration) rather like two Caswors, sharing their immortality, Count 
and the Earl of 








* Of honowabdle reckoning are ye both.’ 


To say the noble count was handsome is but speaking in degree, and would 
convey buta very inadequate idea ot personal pretensions of the very first 
order. The contour of his features, taken separately, and of his entire face, 
is pertectly Grecian, more pertect than | have ever witnessed : nu one feature 
at variance with another, as is so frequently observed in living models. The 
complexion, too, was of unusua! richness; there was no turgs excrescence, 
no corrugation. With a good forehead, dark hair, and <aii stature, the (out 
ensemble was as agreeable a> it was imposing. 
Having given preference to the noble count, as due to a stranger, let it not 
be understood as want of deference to the noble earl, whose urbanity and con- 
descension have won ‘ golden opinions’ of all who know him. The suriter in 
modo is peculiarly his, an! to serve him implies less a duty than a delight. 
With slow and measured step, a noble Viscount glides in, and takes his 
seat among the hopeful. Sir V. —— stands meanwhile proudly emi- 
nent, 
‘And care 

Sat on his faded cheek, but ander brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride, 

Waiting revenge.’ 
Now expect nothing less than the utmost rigour of the game,—no subter- 
fuge,—nv compromise,—no quarter. In himselt! a host, his presence inspires 
confidence and security, his piay boldness, and his knowledge of the game pro- 
tection. All is silent: attention holds them mute. 
‘ What's the main to be 7’ asks the baronet. 
‘1'll tell you directly,’ replies his lordship. 
‘| know you're a ee coach,’ rejoins the other. 
‘The main is seven,’ calls his lordship, after having thrown a few times 
outside the ring. 
‘Seven isthe main,’ again is called by the croupier. 
‘ The caster’s out, five pounds!’ exclaims a treble voice, from an adjoining 
room, adapted to temporary purposes. ‘ Five to seven.’ Three to two against 
the caster. ‘Seven! ‘The caster’s out!’ 
A handsome Count next takes the box, and calls, ‘ Sey-en.’ 
‘Seven is the main,’ again calls the croupier. 
‘ The caster’s out, five pounds!’ again exclaims the treble voice. ‘ Four te 
seven—two to one agains: the caster.’ 
‘ll take on doublets,’ says one of the triumvirs. 
‘ Five pounds on deuces,’ says the count, throwing down a five-pound coun- 


r. 

‘ And I'll go another with you for luck,’ observes the baronet, throwing one 
down also. ‘Throw ’em gently. One at atime, and you'll do it tor a cer- 
tainty. That's it—no, D—n those cings! how often they’ve come up! 

‘'Trays—by heaven ['m on’em!’ exclaims anower voice. 

‘Js this your money, sir?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Captain 

‘Keep ‘em fall? 

‘No.’ 

Cing deuce. The caster’s out! 

The baronet, taking the box, calls for dice, and having made his c\oice and 
his set, calls ‘ Five!’ forthe main. And five he throws, with tray deuce. 

‘A mick, by Jove! and I’m on it,’ again exclaims the Captain. Five is 
still called, and again the baronet throws it, and continues to throw in, to the 
discomfiture and dismay of out-backers. ‘ Four to five, havent I? 

‘Yes. Sir V , you want the four.’ 

‘ There's five pounds on deuces, and the same on trays and quatres.’ (Trays 
are cri ‘ There they are! Book up, and keep ‘em full. Five pounds 
on aces, and five pounds on sixes,’ (Quatres are thrown.) ‘T’here they are! 
Keen ’em full.’ 

* He’.| do it with tray ace, J think,’ says one whose thought is begotten of 
the wish. 

* No, I shall doit with deuces, if I do it at all. (He dribbles one die outan 
ace.) ‘Keep your rake out of the way, yoo, sir.” (Then throwing the other 
die the tull length of the table, up it comes a quatre and the caster is proclaim- 
ed out.) ‘D—n the confounded dice!’ throwing the box at one of the lamps, 
‘that made a difference of tull two hundred pounds to me. I was afraid of it; 
it was all through overloading the coach! Assvon as 1 saw that (—d ace 
come up, | wouldn't have given a fig for my chance. Here, give me five hun- 
dred pound-notes for these things,’ putting up the counters. 

‘ Well,’ observes the Count, ‘ you have not done so badly, after all. ‘It is 
enough to make a tour to Rome and back.’ 

This is by no means a solitary instance of the mortifying results to which 
the baronet in question has been subjected. One evening when the bank was 
broken, he won three thousand pounds! and, what is of nearly as primary im- 
portance, he took it all away with him. About ap hour afterwards, some of 
the establishment were sitting in casual talk, when in came the baronet, and, 
walking to the sapper-table, he took up a piece of bread, 

‘What is it, Sir V Do you want a light tor your cigar ? 

‘No; | only wanted to put a piece of bread into my mouth, to take the taste 
of the cigar out ot it.’ 

He was therefore quitting the room, and had already the door in his hand, 
when the Arf proposed to play him a match for one thousand pounds, The 
baronet declined. He then offered kim five pounds to play, and that, if he 
liked, P. should take the box along with them. 

‘No. I will, if you'll give mea pony,’* said Sir V 

Alter a good deal of demurring, during which he again quitted the room, 
but was called back, the match was eventually made, and down they sat to it 
tete-a-tete, It wasto be money against money, and no counters. They were 
soon warm in the enthusiasm of the game, divested of coat and neckhandker- 
chief, their hats on the table full of bank-nutes and gold. By twelve o'clock 
inthe day—oh dire vicissitude '—not one penny of the gathered heap, not a 
beggar’s dole was left to him! 

* With the year seasons return,’ and with the seasons thriving blacklegs 
and broken gamblers. With these latter it was that ‘our governor’ said it 
was his greatest aversion to meet. ‘To obtain a succession of new victims, it 
Was necessary to resort to every stratagem that ingenuity could devise. No- 














French y, I need harly siate, were the losers, and our resumed j 
fas belies: path v0.2 " ¢ < play = 

The next ex to draw was the great billiard a 
a> as as a trial of skill between the gentlemen of ita oe = 

West, and to be played fora large siake. The players de p= wer. 
no other than two professional adepts. Some fine play was exbibited, How. 
ever, the interest very soon subsided, the lookers on being more desirous to 
play themselves than to be observers of the play of others. Thus the much 
vaunted match, afier two or three weeks, having ‘<lragged its slow length 
along,’ expired, nobody hardly knowing when or how, save that the Tesalt 
was that the West-end gentleman, as a matter of course, was the win. 
ner. 

One of the minor theatres was the next plaything, and a very pretty toy i 
was. Here was enough to gratify any moderate vanity ; all the actors, and 
no small part of the audience, looking up to the preprietor for patron. 
age— 

‘ Jove in his chair, 

Of the sky lord mayor,’ 

could not have dispensed joy to mortals more graciously than ‘ the governor ’ 
distributed orders. We had no need to ask for them: we wrote them by the 
dozen. ‘To the performers, and all about the theatre, he certainly was liberal. 

and, by skilful management, the theaire was raised to a point of excellence 
it had never before, nor hasever since, attained. Several able performers 

that now grace the London stage, owe, if not their début, at least their claims 
to public notice, to the fustering hand of the spirited proprietor of this little 

theatre; nor were authors forgotten. Amongst the former were a lovely 
wicow and her sisters. By the by, I dare say this lady will recollect the 
diamond necklace with which a rival actress was occasionally emblazoned. 
It was a row of single stones, gradually lessening from the centre, and would 

have been worth about three hundred pounds, ii— But sometimes, we are 

told, ‘ rich gifts wax poor’—I forget myself; they were only lent, and an ar- 
tendant waited every evening tu take them away. The widow, I recollect 

treated the matter in a very dignified manner, declaring ‘ that she would never 
appear in borrowed jewels. Now I will not accuse this lady of envying the 

wearer of such valuables; but [ hereby inform her that, if she desire to 

sess thein, she may gratify herself by purchasing the identical necklace fur 
the simple sum of five pounds sterling, in Jermyn Street, St. James’s, the fine 
valuable diamonds being no other than fine paste ! 

We now again had an eye tu business, and were not unmindful of the ar. 
traction of good dinners. Our ‘spread,’ from day to day, was sufficiently 

luxurious To enter into detail might be tedious; suffice it to say, that veni- 
son and turtle were not forgotten, with en/remels, and everything de suite, fruit . 
preserves, ives, jellies, &. The table was decorated with a very splendid 
plateau down the centre, anda variety of rich gilt vases, ewers, jugs, &c. Still, 
with all this, though we might not be deficient in grace, we lacked honour, 
We could not boast patrician patronage, as not a single peer condescended to 
be a guest. Play again beginning to revive, and new faces to appear among 
us, circumstances wore a more cheerful aspect. ‘ No joy without its neigh- 
bour sorrow!’ Let the /on-vivant sigh—let the bibacious grieve—the ‘spreads’ 
were to be discontinued! Ye brilliant diners-out, ye happy few!—ye junior 
members that domiciliate at junior clubs, and dine at chop-house prices, ye 
can sympathise with the berett of such an eleemosynary meal! 

Our visitors mena | came in parties of five or six, andthey would usually 
hold together through the season, while there was a five-pound note among 
them. Then they would suddgaly disappear, like swallows in autumn, and 
not one of them would ever be%een again. 

A celebrated novelist, accompanied by a friend, used to look in occasionally. 
I recollect he partly promised to write a piece of domestic interest for the 
little theatre. There were a few of the friends of Ireland, and a few trom the 
Land o’ Cakes: M‘L..., L...., G..... , &c. They were constant while 
the siller lasted, then homewards took their solitary way. 

As in a theatre, when a new actor appears, the whole arrangement of 
things takes a different turn. so it was with us when Lord , the facetious 
lover of mirth and mischief I have before alluded to, came among us. At every 
interruption of play, sport of all kinds was the order of the day ; boxing, single- 
stick, throwing orange-peel, singing, cocking, &c Cocking is played in the 
following manner: The two birds, or non-feathered bipeds, being seated on 
the ground, the knees are bent nearly perpendicular, so as to bring the heels 
under them; the arms are then passed under the thighs; and from between 
the legs, which are tied together, the hands grasp a stick that passes in front 
Thus pinioned, and placed opposite each other, cach makes an effort to thrust 
his toes under those of his opponent, and, by raising them, to throw his adver- 
sary right over. In effecting this consist the expertness and the drollery. 

The breaking of a bank is a duleful circumstance for the bankers, and, in- 
deed, for ail but the fortunate winner. It is not a httle curious to see the 
long faces which the players assume as they severally drop in, and hear the tid- 
ings so fatal to their bright anticipations On such occasions some go away, 
and others, forming themselves into a sucial fireside group, amuse each other 
by the various anecdotes afforded by the chances of play. It is told how ——, 
when out on a day-rule from the Bench, placed down the rule instead of a note, 
and won; how his run of luck continued until he was winner of several thou- 
sand pounds, with which he obtained his liberation, but only to continue the 
same mad career, and ‘ return back to the place trom whence he came.’ How 
another cleverly substituted a five-pound note for fifty. How a third staked 
three bright farthings, and having won, was paid in sovereigns ; and how many 
clever players had, trom a run of ill-luck, becn cleaned out by novices. Each 
envies the fortune of those who had broken the bank ; and, in the hope of ob- 
taining similar success, each bec mes more desperately corfirmed in his ruinous 
propensities. A few brief months roll by ; and of those who assembled round 
that fireside the fate must be sought in the records of the prison, of banishment, 


or of the grave ! 








ONE OF THE OLDER POETS. 


The Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun, Edited by Charles Roger. Edinburgh 

Black. 

There is a monument of Sir Robert Aytoun in Westminster Abbey, as to 
one who was ‘the unrivalled example of worth—the glory of the muses—of 
the court and country—of home and abroad ’—there is honourable mention of 
him by contemporary and many succeeding poets ; but even his name is not 
to be tound in Chalmers’ lumbering Biographical Dictionary, nor in the ‘ En- 
evclopedia Britannica.’ This shows the neglect, and almost oblivion, which 
this elegant and courtly poet has suffered for nearly two centuries. His cele- 
brated song of ‘ Old Lang Syne,’ has appeared as anonymous in many col- 
leections—having been by him probably rendered from the Scotch. Subse- 
quently remodelled by Burns—who now knows it not? Burns, also, endeav- 
oured to ‘improve the simplicity of the sentiments, by giving them a Scottish 
dress,’ of another of Aytoun’s poems—(the ‘ Inconstaicy Reprovea’), in which 
however, it is the general opinion, that the Ayrshire bard failed. Aytoun’s 
‘Song to a Forsaken Mistress,’ says Allan Cunningham, alluding to the poem 
in question, ‘ is one of the sweetest and happiest of our early compositions. 





toriety was one means to this end. Going out with the hounds ;—a drive in 
the park,—a box at the theatre,—any mode by which he could project himself 
to the notice of society,—a newspaper paragraph drawn up by himself, and 
even hostile, —a caricature,—a stale puo,—an absurd and taise report,—any 
species, in short, of wiviserie that suggested itself. Thus, in his usual tone 
and keeping, it was announced as a novelty to the sporting world that a great 
hazard match fortwenty thousand pounds was to be played in ——— Street, 
the challenge having been accepted by a French party! Accordingly, atten 











‘ He is not in, sir.’ 

‘Oh, very well, then, I shall take some other opportunity of seeing him.’ 

When he does see the chef, the latter expresses most sincere regret at the oc- 
currence, and makes a most specious promise to have the interdict removed. 
Thus assured, who now is to oppose his entrance ? Not the porter, surely ! 
Yes; the very same person still insists that the great man is not within; that 
he knows nothing about the explanation given, and therefore cannot admit 
him. ‘Thus repulsed, the applicant murmurs a threat about not paying, and 
thus ends the matter, 


o'clock, an hour earlier than ordinary, after a few arrivals, the parties con- 
cerned were ushéred in solemn form to the table, each in a cloak, and masked 
in a black vizard. Old-- was uinpire. To give anappearance of reali- 
ty, three sets of Rew dice were opened, and the main and A oo e called and 
«ept by the ivory tablets having the indices marked on them, instead of being 
left to the memory of the croupier, as isthe usualcustom. Sometimes, in the 
course of play, new dice were called; in which case ‘ the governor’ would 
gather up those in use, and throw them to the other end of the room, for any- 
body to pick up that might ehoose to do so. When the evening's play was 
closed, which was generally in about an hour, depending a little on the influx 








What is here stated must be understood as applying to commoners; for a 
peer, however poor, can always be turned to some account. The high-sound- 
ing title, of repeated, is not without its influence on the wealthier plain ‘ Mis- 
ters’ of the company ; and the loan of a few counters will convert him into 


a bonnet, * without his being aware of the equivocal personification. A peer, 


ye" peerless, was that prime mover ot fun and frolic, Lord —, radiant with 
mirtly and mischief, and, like young Phaeton, not to be diverted from his 
course by the adventitions firing of a puny world! How would he sally forth 
when frow his deep somnolency he woukl awake! he and his inseparable 
boon-companion, to pursue their cat-and-piz- shooting diversion, to the great 
fear and perturbation of old women and children! What a contrast to the 
noble Jord was a certain field-oflicer, who with maiden modesty would walk 
in, take his seat, ‘ell out his gold, wait his turn, then methodically make his 
set, and call the main! Fora quiet competitor, who could match with Mr. 
Placid?) With what nonchalance would he throw his hand, and with what 
almost laxuriant indolence win or lose his money' 

(Ot a countenance as joyous and rant, but more boisterous in his mirth 
was Major —-. With what a custo would he call the main! And then his 
laughter, how rich, how explosive of good-humour! ‘a pleasing sorcery that 
would charm pain fora while? Thinking of him, 1 abjure all gravity as 
sinister abd impertinent 


ot company, the dice were thrown away, and the parties again ushered in si- 
lent state upstairs to unmask. New dice were opened every evening, and the 
deepest apparent interest wasexhibited, and the fluctuations of the game were 
| duly noticed in the weekly and diurnal papers, to attract fresh simpietons, 

Scarcely had two or three evenings elapsed betore the increase of « ompany 
| proved the success of the scheme. It is true some doubted, some questioned 
| Some tried to peer into the masks, some indic: 
| their sticks over the left shoulder, while ot 
} cy of the humbug; and, although the gen 
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‘d their thoughts by pointing 
ers laughed outright at the flagran- 
al sentiment was expressed in the 






| same words that so requently escape 
in ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ the ‘tadge’ answered, because the visitors who 
came to scoff remained to play. One of the Frenchmen, who was th vught t 
be ‘neal as imported,’ notwithstanding his capacious frill, and a brooch tha 
for size, might vie with a rix fhaler, and with rings enough on } 
setup aJew pedlar, was discovered to bear so strong 





$ ingers o 
) a resemblance to a 
knowing hand, that he was compelied to resign his character, leaving the re. 
maining actors, and a couple of billiard-players, to finish the piece. Towards 
the close of the match, ten one-thousand-pound bank-notes were displayed on 
the table, by way of a comp @’ cil This closed the interest of the aflair. The 


—-——— 





* Pony, twenty-five pounds 


he lips of the sagacious Mr. Barchell. } 


It has the singular merit of uniting natural elegance of language with origi- 
nality of thought, and wholesome counsel with felicity of diction. We have 
the story of woman’s levity and man’s sympathy, related in a way which has 
| been rarely equalled, and which must be felt by all who can teel for the modest 
| dignity of offended love.’ He adds, ‘I may mention, that the Forsaken Mis- 
tress seems to unite the two characteristics of Scottish and English song 
there is story mingled with sentiment—the former without prolixity, and the 
latter without conceit.. We cannot do better than quote the song itse!f:-— 


I do contess thou’rt smooth and fair, 
And 1 might have gone near to love thee : 
Had I not found the slightest pray’r 
That lips could speak, had pow’r to move thee; 
Sut I can let thee now alone 
As worthy to be loved by none. 


1 do confess thou'rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favours are but like the wind 
Which kisseth everything it meets ; 
And since thou canst love more than one 
Thou'rt worthy to be kiss’d by none 


The morning rose, that untouch’d stands, 
Arm’‘d with her briars, how sweet she smells! 
But plock’d, and strain’d through ruder hands, 
Her sweets no longer with her dwells; 
But scent and beauty both are gune, 
And leaves fall from her, one by one 


Such tate, ere long, will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled becn awhile, 
Like fair flow'rs to be thrown aside, 
And thou shalt sigh, when I shall smile, 
l'o see thy love to every one, 
Hath brought thee to be loved by none 
The little volume before us contains about twenty-four poems of Sir Robe: 
Aytoun’s which were never previously published. They have now beea 
printed from a MS., accidentally discovered by the editor, ‘ purchased at be 
sale of the books of the late Miss Hadow, an old resident in St. Andrews 
daughter ot Dr. George Hadow, Professor of Hebrew in St. Mary’s College, 
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ughter of Mr. James Hadow, Princi e 
=e office he was appointed in 1710. The . is a small daodecimo 
yolame, in a high state of preservation, and rs to have been regarded 
with great reverence. On the first page it is entitted “ The Poems of that wor- 
thy Gentleman, Sir Robert Aytoun, Knight, Secretary to Anne and Mary, 
Queens of Great Britain, &c., 1 volume; ’ and on one of the boards appears 
the date of 1678, with the initials I. S,’ ; 

These letters appear to be the initials of John Sharp, the younges! son oi 
Archbishop + whe, it seems probable, transcribed it from an original ; 
written, as the editor thinks, either by Aytoun himself, or by his intimate 
friend, Sir James Balfour, ot Denmiln, Lord-Lyon-at-Arms. He adds— 

‘How the MS. became the property of the Hadow family, the editor has 
been unable to discover; but from the family care that seems to have been 
bestowed on it, it had probably come into their possession by the intermar- 
riage of Mr. James Hadow, Principal of St. Mary's College, with one of the 
tamily of the Arehbishop. In the beginning of last century, it appears to have 
been used as 4 household book, as the latter half of the volume, unoccupied 
by the poems, is filled with directions for dyeing, and other domestic recipes. 

here occur in this part of the volame the dates of 1704, 1705, and 1708, and 
the writing resembles that of Principal Hadow.’ 

The exquisite specimen already given of the poetry of Sir Robert Aytoun, 
will doubtless induce the reader to expect a feast uf song in the enjoyment otf 
the newiy-discovered poems. He will not be altogether disappointed. The 
long poem, * To his Heart and Mistress,” isa mixture of pedantry and para- 
dox with fancy and feeling, and a telicity of phrase that frequently surprises. 
‘The same character will apply to another similar rambling copy of verses.— 
The beauties of these, however, we pass over, for the sake of the following 
very pleasiag and pathetic 


of St. Mary's College, 


Address to his Mistress. 


Wrong not, sweet empress of my heart, 
The merit of true passion, 

Pretending that he feels no smart, 
That shows forth no compassion. 


Since if my plaints come not to prove 
The conquests of thy beauty, 

They come not trom defect of love, 
But trom excess of duty. 


For knowing that they come to serve 
A saint of such perfection, 

As all desire, but none deserve 
A place in her affection. 


I'd rather choose to want relief 
Than venture the revealing; 

Where glory recommends the griet, 
Despair distrusts the healing. 


Thus those desires, which aim too high 
For any mortal lover— 

When reason cannot make them die, 
Discretion doth them cover. 


Yet when discretion bids them live, 

The plaints which they should utter ; 
Then thy discretion may perceive 

That silence is the suitor. 


Silence in love bewrays more wo, 
Than words, tho’ ne’er so pithy, 

A beggar that is dumb you know, 
Doth merit double pity. 


Then wrong not, dear heart of my heart, 
My true, tho’ secret passion, 

He smarteth mest that hides his smart, 
And shows forth no compassion, 


Three poems—‘ To a Scornful Mistress,’ ‘ To a Careless Mistress,’ and 
*To an Unsteadfast Mistress’—are all elegant and sentimental, whether in 
praise or censure. The last we quote: 


When thou didst think I did not iove 
Then thou didst doat on me :— 
Now when thou find’st that I do prove 
As kind as kind can be, 
Love dies in thee. 


What way to fire the mercury 
Ot thy ineonstant mind, 
Methinks it were good policy 
For me toturn unkind, 
To make thee kind. 


Yet I will not good nature strain, 
To buy at so great cost, 
That which before 1 did obtain, 
I make account almost, 
That it is Jost, 


And tho’ I might myself excuse, 
By imitating thee, 
Yet will I not example use, 
That may bewray in me 
Lightness to be. 


But since I once gave thee my heart, 
e My constancy shall show, 
That tho’ thou play the woman’s part 
And from a friend turn toe, 
Men do not so. 


Ayjoun had, it seems, many mistresses, We have fresh poems ‘On an 
inconstan: Mistress, ‘Toa Variable Mistress,’ and ‘Toa Haughty Mis- 
tress,’ Of the last, Pinekerton published four verses only—this addition gives 


set The verses ‘On the Departure of his Mistress’ are tender and very 
asteiai — 


Then wilt thou go, and leave me here? 
Ah, do not go, dearest dear : 

The sun's departure clouds the sky, 

But thy departure makes me die. 


Thou canst not go, but with my heart, 
E’en that which is my chiefest part ; 

Then with two-hearts thou shalt be gone, 
And I shall rest behind with none. 


Prevent the danger of this ill, 

Go not away, stay with me s ill, 
I'll bathe thy lips with kisses then, 
Expecting increase back again. 


And if thou need’st must go away, 
Ah, leave one heart with me to stay, 
Take mine, let thine in pawn remain, 
That thou wilt quickly come again. 


Meantime my part shal! be to mourn, 
To tell the hours till thou return, 

My eyes shall be but eyes to weep, 
And neither eyes to see nor sleep. 


And if perchance their lids I close 

To cease them with some false repose— 
Yet stil my longing dreams shall be, 

Of nothing in the world but thee. 


_ We aie nw presented with some new sonnets by Aytoun. The editor has 
€ dustered Six ol these together. They are very irregular compe sitions one 
consists of only twelve lines in heroic couplets. The name of short ocea- 
sional! poems would therefore better befit them than that of sonnets. 

We have done enough to show the quality of the entertainment provided 

a the poems of Sir Robert Aytoun. Of the poet himself, little is te be said. 
He was the second son of Andrew Aytonn, proprietor of Kinaldie, in Fife 
— 4 was probably born there in 1570. Having matriculated at St. Leonard’s 

Hege, in the University of St. Andrews, he went to France, to study, as is 
“0 ppose vil law at the University of Paris; and. according to Dempster, 
acquired a reputation there, not only for his persona! worth, but for the com- 
sition of Greek and Freach, as well as of Latin and English verses. Un 
turned to Britain, a ssed a Latin panegyric to King James on 
a sion to the English throne, and immediately thereupon became s 
ton ver o: the royal household; holding, afterwards, many offices—being 
ea Be _ nument t stifles Private Secretary to Queen Anne, Gentleman of 
_ orem mber,a Privy Coun illor, Master of the Requests, and Master of 
asim ae * conducting himself in them, says Dempster, ‘with much 
alt wee o- prudence, that when he obtained high honours in the palace, 
the See ay ry nee greater. He is also supposed to have been sent to 
of Allevinnn and F'rinces of Germany with James's ‘ Apology for the Oath 

“negiance,’ which the monarch had first published annonymously, and at- 
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terwands acknowledged in 1609, when he dedicated it ‘to Rodolph I1., 
ror of Germany, Hungary, &c., and to all cther right ty mighty prin- 
ces and statesof Christendom.’ It was for this service that Aytoun seems to 
have been knighted : 

Aytoun died in March, 1638, in his 68th year, in the Palace of Whitehall, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. is monument is of black marble, 
with his bust in brass gilt, and was erected to his memory in the expression of 
his worth, by his nephew, Sir John Aytoun. 
The present volume contains Sir Robert Ayvoun's Latin as well as his 
English poems. Of the Greek and French none are extant or yet discovered. 
It does not appear that he ever wrote in his native dialect. 


a 
THREE DAYS IN TIPPERARY. 


I Lose no time, my dear James, in letting you know the result of the busi- 
ness on which you employed me. I know how anxious you are to hear wheth- 
er I have been the object of any outrage in consequence of my somewhat un- 
popular mission. I am glad to say that I am now safely at home, though not 
without adventure, as you will see by what | am about to relate 

My poor wife was very uneasy when she heard that business obliged me to 
go to Nenagh, in the county of Tipperary. I did not much like the thoughts of 


lected ; so I mado all the necessary preparations formy journey. My wife— 
my poor Fanny —could scarcely sleep for some nights previous to it; and when 
she did, she was harassed by terrific dreams. A few nights before [left her, 
L too was disturbed in my sleep with a horrible dream, out of which I wakened 
with a shock, my heart beating violently, and my nerves quite agitated. My 
wife, who had had her uncomfortable visions too, was roused from them by 
hearing a loud groan from me. These were not favourable omens, though 
I tried to langh at them; but I saw they made a deep impression on my 
wife. The morning came for my departure ; I despatched an early breakfast, 
and then equipped myself for travelling. As I embraced Fanny, she whis- 
pered, ‘ Take care of yourself, and do not venture out after night-fall while 
you are away.’ 

My fellow-travellers amused me with strange stories of their hair-breadih es- 
capes during the late elections in the county to which we were going, of 
desperate agrarian outrages and fierce attacks upon different individuals resid 
ing there ; in short, their discourse was not calculated to do away with the 
ideas I had formed of the lawless state of society in that quarter. Having thus 
supped fall of horrors, I found myself at the door of the inn at Nenagh, where 
| parted from my companions. I gave my carpet-bag and valise to the waiter, 
who stood at the couch door, and then stepped out to follow him. A crowd 
of squalid beggars, vehement in their complaints, and clamorous in their de- 
inands, were drawn upto impede my progress However, dropping halfpence 
here and there, an active scramble ensued, of which | availed myself, and pur- 
sued my way. Just as 1 was entering the door, | felt my skirts pulled, and I 
turned round expecting to see one of the beggars returning tothe charge. ‘The 
blaze ef the gas-light fell upon the face and figure of a man who was evidently 
not of them. He was equipped in a light-coloured frock-coal, closely but- 
toned up, except in one point, into which his hand was suddenly thrust, as if to 
guard some treasure or to graspsome weapon. His hat was slouched over his 
face, but still did not pA oe conceal his features, which were anything 
but prepossessing, and the expression they bore was still more unpleasant. A 
look of wild ferocity, mingled with a cunning inquisitiveness, struck me even 
in this cursory view. I shook my skirt, to be sure that he was not still clinging 
to it, and soon found myself in a snug little apartment, where a waiter, bustling 
with alacrity, and overflowing with benevolence, busied himself to make me 
comfortable. ‘What would I have?’ Anything the world contained seemed 
to be within my choice. Whatever fare demanded, should be produced. I 
might have wavered between a bird's-nest from China and a butfalo’s-lamp 
from Africa, till I had weighed in my mind the respective merits of each, but, 
in compliment to the green fields of Erin, I asked for something of home manu- 
facture, which soon appeared in the shape of a bottle of port, indebted, I am 
aure, for its fine colour and flavour to the blackberry hedges in the neigh- 
bourhood. A venerable fowl, which I concluded must have been grand 
father or great grandfather to the chickens mentioned in the bill of fare, put 
my teeth and my powers of digestion on hard duty. 1 made a pathetic appeal 
to John’s humane feelings on the subject. He assured me I should be better 
taken care of the next day. He said a few words certainly in commendation of 
the viands which had been laid before me, but admitted that they had been far 
surpassed by the endless variety of dainties which had been swept away by some 
hungry but most fortunate travellers, whose lucky stars had guided them to the 
house of entertainment before I arrived. He made fair promises for the time 
to come, and then showed me to an exceedingly comfortable bed-room, where 
I enjoyed a profound sleep till nine o'clock the next morning. 

When I rose, I found that my trusty waiter had been as good as his 
word in the excellent breakfast which be had provided forme. That meal being 
speedily despatched, I set out to execute some of my business. 1 had scarcely 
walked twenty paces from the inn, when I felt a hand passed hastily but gently 
over iny back. I was somewhat startled, and turned round, when I again beheld 
the man who had held me by the skirts as I entered the inn. His hand was 
now, as on the preceding evening, suddenly thrust into his bosom. The ad- 
vantage of broad daylight gave me an opportunity of examining his face and 
features more closely, and certainly the clearer scrutiny did not leave a more 
favourable impression. Straight black hair lay upon his low narrow forehead ; 
he had a most terrific squint, and a mouth pursed up so artificially, as to im- 
press one immediately with the idea of duplicity. 1 quickened my pace, and 
in a few minutes looked back to see if he were gone ; but there he was, close at 
my heels. He coloured slightly on seeing that I observed him, and squinted 
another way with ali his might and main. J walked on. J still heard his steal- 
thy step behind me, and thonght I felt the motion of his handagain near my back 
I stopped, in hopes that he would pass me; buthe stopped too. I then walked 
on in double quick time; he instantly quickened his specd, so as to keep close 
to me. I hurried on till IT came to Mr. Loftus’s house. As some of my busi- 
ness was with him, ] went up the steps and knocked atthe door, The man 
stopped, and drew from his pocket a small manuscript book, and leant his 
back against the rails, pretending to be absorbed in its contents. As Mr. Loftus 
and I had to go over rome complicated accounts, 1 was delayed with him for 
nearly two hours. When I came out, the first object I saw was this hateful 
man, exactly in the same posture in which I had left him, and his book still 
open before him. The moment he saw me he fastened it in its clasps, and 
gave achuckle and a smile, if I may call the detestable exulting motion of his 
lips by such a name. He continued to follow me wherever Lwent. 1 had to 
go about two miles out of the town, still my tormentor was behind me. I went 
to Sir William Maitland’s gate, my tormentor was still at my heels. J en- 
tered the avenue, and closed the gate after me, and still saw this incomprehen- 
sible being standing watching me. 1 hurried upto the house, and as my in- 
terview with Sir William was a long one, I hoped to find him gone on my re- 
turn. Sir William's polite offer of his carriage tu leave me in the town I ae- 
cepted. Iam not ashamed to confess that I did so, principally that I might 
escape from the nan who was evidently dogging me wherever | went. 1 men- 
tioned the circumstance to Sir William, aod he advised me to be very much on 
my guard ; for, were it known that my business was in any way connected with 
the arrangements about land, there would in all probability be a hostile feel- 
ing against me, and he thought it not unlikely that, if not actually known, this 
might be suspected, and woul! account for the watch which it was plain 
was kept overme. As I passed through the gate in Sir William's chariot, I 
saw the ill-favoured wretch gaping at me. He gave a kind of hali-smotherod 
groan, and then had the audacity to pull off his hat in token of salutation. 
I cast what I intended should be a withering look on him, and took no notice 
of his pretended civilty. He bounded over a hedge which separated the 
road from the fields, and I lost sight of him. I breathed more freely ; and as 
[ had desired the coachman to drive fast, I soon arrived atthe inn. 1 look- 
ed out of the carriage window, and the first object | saw was my tor 
mentor. He was leaning against the rails, as if he had never moved all day 


I felt provoked and irritated, and hastily brushed by him into the house At 
six o'clock I again went out, as I had promised to dine with Mr. Loftus, and 
there ] found him still leaning on the rails in waiting for me. It was certain!y 
unpleasant, very unpleasant, to have him close to me in the broad daylight; 


but it seemed absolutely dangerous to be thus porsued by him in the dark So, 
shaking my hand at him, I said, ‘ If you dare to foliow me any longer, I will surely 
make you repent of it.” I then went forward as fast as 1 could walk to Mr 

Loftus's. | heard the fellow mutter, ‘I must take my measures ;° words fall 
of disastrous mystery. I felt my blood run cold, and my heart sink within me, 
asl thought i 
once a victim was marked out 
walking throug 
my own pace 

weil who it was 


I heard a step after me the whole time I was 
| the strects—now quicker d, and now slackened according to 
it was not tight enough to see the person plainly, but | knew too 

On my return at night, I heard the same tread close upon my 
steps, and every moment expected tu be withw the murderer's grasp. ‘| here 
was something in the whole appearance of this being that filled me with dis- 
gust aud apprehension. I thought I had seen him belore, and yet it was strange 
that I could not remember distinctly where or when, bis singular ugliness being 
likely to impress it onthe memory. At last a vague and uneasy imprestion came 
upon my mind that I had seen him,or what strongly resembled hin, in the fright- 
ful dream which I had had previously to my journey; and in my nervousness, 
or weakness, if you will bave it, I felt like a doomed man 








After 1 went to bed, I lay awake for a considerable time thinking of my 
ous situation, and wishing tobe again safely with my dear Fanny. I left 
a lamp burning in my room for greater security, and seen that there a 
bell at the eed af aap bed, so that I did not fear any midnight attack. I 
at last fell asleep, and do not exactly know how long } was ir, that state, when 
I half wakened with a feeling of great uneasiness. I thought a heavy hand 
was laid upon my breast, and that I felt the cold breath of some person leanmg 
over me. I roused myself, and with a start raised myself in the bed, when 
I beheld to my horror and dismay the being that | most dreaded. | uttered 
a load exclamation, and rang the bell violently ; but Iwas in total darkness, 
the light having been suddenly extinguished — In a few moments two or three 
waiters, some half dozen chambermaids, and my host, were by my bedside. J 
told my story in great agitation. | perceived it made no impression—no one had 
been met in the passages—nothing in the room looked disturbed—the lamp ap- 
— to have gone out of itself—the house had been shut up long before. 

a 





a Visit to that disterbed part of Ireland myself, but business could not be neg- | 


w nearly impossible it was to escape the blow of the assassin, if | 


ndlord tried to persuade me that I had been dreaming, or that | was subject to 
the nightmare. I stoutly denied both charges; but at last I became pretty sure 
that my avdience had come to the charitable conclusion that | must have gone 
to bed tipsy, and mistaken my own wild ravings for realities. Tnstead of meet- 
ing any sympathy the next morning for the shock I had received, I perceived 
the maids vainly endeavouring to suppress their tttering ; the waiters looking 
confused, as if they thought I would be ashamed to look them in the face , the 
| landlord appearing in all the solemnity and displeasure of dignified silence. At 

length his feelings found audible vent, when he invoked all the saints in heaven 
| to bear witness to the correct character of his house, on which he declared gentle 
| or simple had nevercast aslur before He vehemently protested that | would 
be the ruination of himself and bis helpless little family if | spread bad Hs 
jofit, When I suggested the expediency of taking up my quarters cleewhere, 
he said I wanted to destroy an honest hard-working man entirely, After the 
work that had been made the night before, what would be said if J left the 
house, but that it was infested by ghosts and robbers !—it that had always been 
the resort of the first quality. Sure 1 wasn't in the nature of a gentleman to send 
him and bis poor little children to begyary. | was conquered, and had to te- 
main, being actually confounded and ashamed to persist in a story which I had 
no means of substantiaung. Thatit had been no dream or nightmare, | knew 
too well. I had felt the breath and heavy hand of the person ; I had almost 
touched his face as I jumped up in my bed You, who know my temperate 
habits so well, will believe me that I committed no excess at the hospitable table 
of Mr. Loftus; and there was no reason to suppose that my senses were in such 
a state as to deceive mo, 

I determined to devote the rest of this day to my accounts and letters, to be 
sent off to the metropolis early the next morning. — I did not stir out till my let- 
ters were ready for the post-otlice, when 1 went to put them in myrelf, Thad 
scarcely goné more than fifty paces from the inn, when | heard some person run- 
ning in breathless haste up the lane which [ was just passing le was in- 
stantly at my side, I felt a sickness come over me as 1 again beheld the de- 
testable wretch. and felt him almost touch me, as he slid close behind me. 
He kept in my track as near as he could without jostling against me. He look- 
ed on as | dropped my letters into the receiver ; he almost trod upon my heels as 
I returned to the inn. He, however, made a sudden dart down the lane from 
which he had issued ; T turned my eyes there. It was fitted for the haunt of 
such a one as he who now passed along: its straggling houses were dismal, 
squalid, and dilapidated; and it appeared to ine to be the very receptacle for 
robbers and assassins. 

The evening was closing in, and | went over to the window of the room in 
which | was to dine, to see how the weather promised. | again saw my hate- 
ful tormentor, by the fading light, stationed under my window. I sat down to 
my solitary neal heavy and dispirited. When the waiter had removed the 
| cloth, I drew the easy-chair to the fire, whose blaze was the only light in the 
jroom. I threw myself back on the soft cushions, and tried to doze. The 
waiter entered, and told me there was aman below who wished to speak to 
me. [concluded it was aconfidential person from Mr. Loftus, who had asked 
me to take charge of a valuable parcel to Dublin. | desired him to send bim 
in, aud bid hun shut the door, for J thought it best that no one should see the 
packet. The stranger entered, and advanced toward me timidly and stealth 
ly. He was close—the fall glare of the fire fell upon his countenance—it wae 
the fatal tormentur! I uttered a groan of horror, and prepared to put myself 
in a posture of defence. 1 expected to see a pistol or a dagger drawn forth to 
| despatch me at once 

*Avauot!’ | exclamed 
persecute me!" 

‘1 am,’ roplied he, in a subdued and hesitating tone, a master tailor, I 
have fullowed you, sir, for there three days, in hopes of being able to take the 
pattern ofthe zephyr you wear out walking; but I could not do as I might 
wish; if | could, 1 would not have been so bold as to intrude upon you. I 
never seen so nice a out; and if you'd allow me, sir, to look atit in my hand, 
aid measure it, you would put some pounds in the way of an industrious trades- 
man.’ 

The mystery was solved at once; my fears were dissipated; and I could not 
but ina heartily, as I am sure you will do, at the termination of my adven- 
ture. The fellow'’s trade was certainly cutting and slashing, but 1 was qoite 
satisfied, asit was not to be exercised upon my person | must not omit tell- 
ing you that a friend of his, in the person of one of the waiters, had adiniited 
him to my bed-:oom the night before, and he was just going to investigate the 
zephyr, which hung on the back of acbair by my bedside, when | awoke in 
such alarm, 


' 


* Tell me who and what you are, and why you thue 


_——— a 


MR. HAY’S TRAVELS IN WESTERN BARBARY. 


Mr. Hay, a son of the Brities Consul at Tangier, undertook a tour to the 
Sheikh of the most famous tribe of Arab horse-dealers in Morocco, with the 
object of purchasing a barb forthe Queen, ‘The expedition was not imme- 
diately successtul ; owing, as the chieftain informed Mr. Hay privately, to 
the insecurity of property; less care being now taken of the breed, as the 
Emperor paid them the compliment ot selecting any remarkable animal, tor- 
getting to pay fur it, But if her Majesty was disappointed in the barb, it 
was the means of procuring Mr. Hay's book; which so for as the lieges are 
concerned is a better thing. 

The tour of the gentleman in search of a horse was not very extensive ; 
reaching only from ‘Tangier to Laraiche, or El Arache,* a decayed —— 
town on the Atlantic, lying between ‘Tangier and the once dreaded Ballee. 
Neither were his personal adventures very considerable ; involving lithe more 
than some sporting-scenes, the incidents of the road among as wild a people 
as exists short of sayageness, and the novelty of the charac'ers he encoun- 
tered. 

The interest of Mr. Hay’s narrative arises from his lively though rather 
artificial mode ot recounting, and stil! more from his thorough knowledge of 
the language and manners of the people, among whom he has been in a mea- 
sure bred. Toa certain extent the tour is a means by which Mr, Ha; puts 
forward his observations pon Moorish chatecter, and exlitt's Moorish man- 
ners and superstitions, Searvely has the party left the tow. when they are 
overtaken by a traveller: they salute each other alter the old Spanish fash- 
ion; journey together; and the stranger tells the tale of a celebrated robber, 
curiously illustrative of Moorish life and romance. By and by, the Consa- 
lar party fall in with a band of hunters, whom they join; and after their 
sport, as they sit round the repast, they tell their tales of the chace; the ‘ som 
of the English’ contributing a former adventure, which had made some noise 
among the Nimrods of Western Barbary. In this manner the whole journey 
proceeds; its narrative frequently varied by the introduction of native story- 
tellers and their stories, or by Mr. May's reminiscences of former adventures, 
or anecdotes Of Moorish lite. This, no doubt, gives somewhat of an arti- 
ficial character to the composition; and Mr. Hay's manner, as we have said, 
is not quite free from that defect: but it dramatizes the character of the pe 
ple, and the book is animated, varied, readable, and fresh. We are eile ta 
apprehend the Moors better, We see more fully some of those traits which 
Shakepeare infused into Othello, and which he most probsbly derived orally 
from traders to Morocco or returned captives’ The following example at 
first sight looks like a piece of obdurate revenge ; but it really seems to have 
been dictated by a barbarian «ense o duty. ‘ No, Heaven forefend! I would 


not kill thy soul.’—' Naught I did in hate, but all in honour.’ 


| EXECUTION IN MOROCCO. 

Another instance of capilal penishment was atended with the following 
singular circumstances. A Moor of the village of Stiarf bad shot witha 
pistol in the market at Tangier a fellow-villager, whom he suspected of being 
too intimate with his wite. The brother of the murdered man eect out im- 
| mediately for Meknas, where the Sulian was then residing, and claimed the 
| life ofthe murderer. ‘The Sultan heard the case, acknowledged the justice 
of the demand ; aod summoning the plaintill into his presence, delivered the 
following curious decision, 

‘We gram you our permission to take the life of the murderer of your 
brother with the same instrument of death with which he was assassinated 
and on the sarse spot, and at the same hour of the cay. sul,’ added the Sab 
tan, ‘ why seekest thou also to be a manslayer? Accept the price of blood, 
| which is lawful anto true believers, and we will guarantee you its payment 
| from our Shereefian hands, and two hundred mitzaket shall be the sum. 
| To this the plaintiff replied, ‘ Can that sum purchase me a brother 7 
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Go thy way,’ said the Sultan; ‘ we hove heard and understood : a leuer 
will be given you by the Vizer in which your mandate shall be written. 

Furnished with the senteace of death, the mau returned w Tangier, and pre- 
sented it to the Governor. 

Oa the same day of the week and at the same hour, the murderer was 
brought out of th: pri-on, and seated cn the very spot where he had taken his 
fellow. villager's liie, while crowds of people attenied to witness his death. 

Tue pistol was now given to the brother of tae murdered man; when, hav- 
ing loaded # he went up to the criminal walked slowly in acircle round nim, 
and said, ‘In the presence of God and man, i call upen you to answer me 
truly! didst thou siay my brother 7’ 

"To this the criminal replied, * I did.’ 

Oue of the molkitude now stepping forward, addressed the brother of the 
murdered man: ‘ Accep: the price of blood,’ sail he, ‘and | promise you one 
huadred ducats in additiou, which those here assembled will gladly give. — 

* Worthless words,’ said the villager ; and again ne walked round his vie- 
tim. Again he asked bim the sam- question, and again the same reply was 
given. A second oiler Was now made of 1wo handred ducats ; and again the 
v ilager, walking round the criminal, repeated the question, adding, ‘Say 
what thoa believes! ; | am about to take thy life.’ 

‘That God is God, and Mahomed is a prophet of God!’ responded the 
criminal. 

Hardly were these words ontof his mouth, when the pistol was discharged 
It had been at the small of his back, being the same spot where he had 
shot the man tor whom he was now about to die; bat the wretched criminal, 
although mortally woun‘ed, did not expire tor sume hoars. 

From other stories in the bouk, this certain pavishment, it would appear, 
chiefly obtains tor murder in towns. Had the first man been wily enough to 
shoot his victim ia (he country, no one would have interfered, a» involving a 
tiood fead; and the next of kin might have watched his opportunity to 
shoot the murderer with impunity, tul some one killed him inturn, From a 
slightiy marked trait in on: tale of a blood-avenger, this custom seems 0! It- 
seli to keep a people backward in the most necessary arts, and totally op- 
posed to learning ant science, which require leisure and a free min4, A gen- 
Ueman with a bieod-teud on his hands seems to have quite enough to do to 
look about bim, without occupying his mint with abstract speculations. 

The principle involved in the following anecdote is not new, but it shows 
the diificalties to be contended with in Morocco by a gentleman in search of a 


horse. 
THE ARAB AND HIS BARB. 

It is not always that the Arab is ready to part with his horse, if a good 
beas!, whatever price may be offered; though money among the degraded 
people of Morocco will work miracles. A circumstance which proved this 
occurred to me about four years ago, when accompanying poor Join David- 
son some few days journey into the interior. 

As we were proceeding between Mehedeea and Rabat, we were joined by 
a troop of mounted Arabs, one of whom was riding a motiled grey, the hand 
somest barb Lever saw. 

Riding up to the man, | entered into conversation with him; and having 
put him in good hamvur by praising the steed, I told him 1 would make him 
rich if he would sell me th: mottled grey, 

‘What is your price 7’ said the Arab. 

I offered a handed and fiity mi/s2ket, about twenty pounds sterling; alarge 
sum in the interior, 

*Itisa gool price,’ said the Arab; ‘but look,’ said he —and he bronght 
his horse on the other side of me—‘ look at this side of hin; you musi offer 
more,’ 












id the Mueddin, ‘let the Christian go in shod as a donkey would do, and 
come out like a donkey.’ The argument of the Mueddin was unanimously 
applauded. In the character uf a donkey, therefure, did the Christian enter 
we Mahomedan temple.’ . ; 
At Laraiche, Mr. iiay saw the only wheeled carriage he ever met with in 
Mororco : 

‘When Prince Frederick of Hesse-Darmstadt arrived in 1839 at Tangier, 
whither he exiled bimselt fur some months, his Higaness brougyt with him 
two carriages, Which looked like those of the time of our greai-greal-grand- 
sires. @inding that the local authorities objected to his making use of a 
whevled vehicle ia the town, be wrote to the Sultan, offering iv pave tbe mam 
street of Taugicr, if permitted to use his earriages. The Shereefian monareh 
graciously consented, on condition that the Prince’s vehicles were deprived 
of their wheels, as without that precaution the Protector of the F aithtulieared 
that the lives of his loyal subjects would be exposed to imminent danger, 
Strange to say, the Prince /ollowed this injunction to the very leer, ald one 
of the carriages deprived of its wheels, wa> borne as a litter between two stout 
mules,’ 

We leave it to the consideration of our lady readers to say whether the fol- 
lowing ought tobe ranked among the barbarous customs of the country :— 

In the dustrict of Bemin Seoar, a mountainous country ivhabited entirely 
by Berber tribes, there is one place, where, during the fair, a barter ofa very 
curious Kind takes place. ‘This fair is held only once a year, api ts chiefly 
resorted to fur the purpose of bachelors finding wives, married men adding to 
their mairimoniai ireasures, and maidens or widows geting husbands, In 
fact, the whole affair resolves itself into the women selling thems Ives: bat to 
escape the ignominy of such a procedure, the trafhicis carmed on im te lol- 
lowing manner ;—Kach lady desiring to euter into wediock, dresses herself in 
her best atiire, and taking with her “em of cloth el her own weaving, sits 
down uoveiled inthe market-place. The men, both young and old, who are 
candidates for matrimony, parade about the marketexamining the texture of 
the cloh displayed by the ladies, and scrutinizing atthe saime time their looks 
and behaviour. Should the cus omer be pleased with the maiden, he inquires 
the price of the cloth; she replies by naming what she wouli expect us a 
dowry, and the amount of this she raises or depresses according as the can- 
didate for her heart may please her, resorting to the demand of an exorbitant 
sum should she be averse to the purchaser, During this barter the enamoured 
swain is able, in some degree, to judge of her temper and characters. If they 
come © an agreement, the parents of the girl are appealed to; and they 
have ‘he right \o assent or not, as they please, Should they assent, the par 


is carried off to ber new home. In this traffic, widows are at a low price in 
general, and divorced ladies sell their cloths very cheap. The wife thus pur- 
chased caonot be resold, however much the purchaser may repent of his bar- 
gain. She is his lawial wedded wife, and retains the purchase money, 
which is her joiniure or dowry. It is evident that this curious sysiem of bar- 
ter has been resorted to by these Mahomedan mountaineers as a means of 
evading the law ot the Prophet, which interdicis ali courtship belore mar- 
riage.’ 

We will now intrcduce the reader to an Arab tent and an Arab feast :— 

* At sunset we reached Ain el Khader, or the Green fountain, the site of an 
encampinent of ihe tribe of ‘bdor, At this spot we pitched our tent, and were 
visited by a son of the sieikh, who, on the part of his father, invited ws to din- 
ner, which, he said, was all prepared and waiting for us. We accepied 
the invitation, an’ found our host in his tent,seated on a cushion covered with 
the skin of a Caracal lynx, which is said 10 possess one property of inestima- 
bie value inthis couatry, to wit, tbat a flea will never seule on it: and close 


H i 4 . j o > . ? 
‘Well, come,’ said 1, ‘you are a poor man ant fond of your horse ; we | this, fine sheep-+kins wad been placed tor his guesis. * Welcome, welcome, 
won't dispute about the matter ; so give me your hand, What say you ? two | Said the sheikh ; and when we were seated, he added, ‘ Are your seats com- 


hundred?’ 
‘That isa large price, truly,’ said the Arab, his eyes glistening; and I 
thought the horse was truly mine. But my eagerness, I suppose, had been 


fortable? Have you all you require ? I replied by pouring out a redun- 
dancy of blessings on him and ail his family and race, especially his great- 
vreat-grandiather. All farther conversation was eut short with one of his 


too apparent; so the Arab thought { mizht go still further; and turning the | Slaves, Atk ei Habeeb, appearing with a Moorish table beautitully carved 


bridle, off he went at fall speed. The mo'tled grey curled its tail in the air 
an! vanished toa speck in no time, FL turned to speak to Davidson, anc 
the next moment the Arab was at my side; and, patting the neck of his gray, 
he sail, ‘ Look at him—see—no a hair is turned! What will you give me 
now? 

Davidson prompted me to offereven four hundred ducats rather than let the 
animal go. Again | began bargaining, and offered three hundred. On this 
the Arab gave his hand, and, thanking me, said— Christian, | now can 
boast of the price you have offered; but it is in vain that you seek to tempt 
me, for | would not sell my horse for all the gold you or any other possesses.’ 
Having said this, he joined his companions, 0 

Calling the kaid or chie! of our escon, | asked him if he knew the rider of 
the gray; adding, that | suppose he must be rich, as he refused so large a 
sum. ‘The kai! said, ‘ All | kaow is, that he is a great tool; for he possesses 
nothing in the world but that horse, which he bought when a colt, selling his 
tent, floes, and even his wife, to buy it,’ 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


and painted in arabesque. It was of a circular form, about two feet in dia- 
meter, and raised some six inches from the ground, which, squatting as we 
were around it, was a very convenient elevation. Upon this table was placed 
a large Moorish bowl containing a thick soup, with some kind of vermicelli 
in ij, and highly seasoned with red peppers. fh the savoury mess were foul 
wooden spoons of groiesque form, with which we set to work most neartily. 
The next dish wasa siew of beef, accompanied with slices of melon to sharpen 
the appetite; and then appeared the usual conical dish of kesksoo. During 
the repast not a word was spoken, except it were the ejaculations of Bismal- 
aa {inthe name of God], al Hundvo-billah (thanks to God], Saffee Allah [may 
Goi pardon me. ] 

At length the Don and [I were compelled to give up the attack upon the 
mountain of kesksoo, to the evident sorrow and surprise of the sheikh, who, 
as well as the Kaid, continued for a long time to assault itvigorously, ‘The 
ample dish being at last removed, the sheikh at once broke silence, ‘Truly, 
you Christians have made but a poor feast. You require pig—that is you 

roper food, | am tok’; and without yon do notthrive They tell me too,’ 
& added, ‘that you milk your pigs; wonderful indeed it is how the Lord’s 


’ 


I remember, on one occasion, travelling in this country with a companion | Creatures err ’ * Blessings upon your beard!’ said L: ‘ what false ideas you 
who possessed some knowledge o! modieme : we had arrived at a dvooar, near Mosleins have regarding the tollowers of Seedna Asia [the Lord Jesus). Bu 
which we were about to piich our tents, when a crowd of Arabs surrounded us, | !¢: me talk about this meat of pig.’ + God forbid!’ said the Arab; ‘it 1s asin 


cursing and swearing at the ‘ rebeilers against God.’ My friend, who spok 
a little Arabic, torning round to an elderly person, whose garb bespoke him a 
priest, said—* Who taught you that we are disbelievers ! Hear my daily 
prayer, and judge for yourselves’: he then repeated the Lord's Prayer. All 


even to think ofil.’ ‘Sin to think ofa pig? said L, taking him tather quick- 
ly: ‘Sin, do you call it?) Telline, O tollowerofthe Prophet, who made the 
pig?’ ‘God,’ repliea the sheikh. ‘Then,’ said 1, ‘aceording to your ac- 
count, God creates sin.’ The old sheikh reflected for a moment, and turning 


stood amazed and silent, till the priest exclaimed—' May God curse me, if ever to the Mallem, said—* Of a truth the young Nazarene has entrapped ine ; 1 


I curse again thore who hold such belef, nav more, that prayer shall be my 
prayer till my hour be come I pray thee, O Nazarene, repeat the prayer, that 
it may be remembered and written among us in letters of gold,’ 


MOORISH ART OF INGENIOUSLY TORMENTING. 


The most horrible tortures are resoried to for forcing confession of hidden 
wealth. The victiun is put inte a slow oven, or kept standing for weeks in a 
wooden dress; eplivters are forced between the flesh and nail of the fingers ; 


never heard it pui in that way before.’ * * Upon this he fell into a 
brown study. | had not, however, any great idea that | had made a convert, 
and, indeed, if | had, his next words would have dispelled the illusion. Fo: 
still harping upon the ‘father of tusks,’ he said, almost with a siga, ‘1 am told 
that there is Ouly one part of the pig which is torbidden; but unluckily, our 
po forgot to mention which, May God have mercy on us all!’ * Amen,’ 

responded ; and we changed the conversation.’ 

Mr. Hay has devoted a chapter to poor Davidson, who lost his life in the 


two fierce cats are put alive into his wide trowsers, and the breasts of his wo. | 2'¢mpt to reach Timbuctou. His speculations on the probable success of 


men are twisted by pincers Young children have sometimes been squeezed 
to death under the arma of a powerful man before the eyes of their parents. 

A wealthy merchant at Tangier, whose auri sacra fames had led him to re- 
sist for a long tine the cruel tortures that had been employed against bim 


future travellers, confirm, on the very best authority, what has been often stat 
ed inthe Athenewn—ihat the only chance is to go as a small trader:— 

‘ Davidson staried from the very first in a manner which tended to throw 
impediments in his way. He had published to the world his intended journey, 


yielded at longth to the following trial : he was placed in the corner of a room and the fame of his coming was bruited about at Gibraltar long before he ap- 


wherem a hangry lion was chained in such a manner as to be able to reach him 


peared, and that famous Rock has always been a hotbed tor engendering mis- 


. chievous reports, which, if co i y wil yrocey, are sure to 
wth his claws, unless he held himself in a most constramed and unnatural I ; ch, if connected in any way with Mor : 


position. 

It may gratify equestrian loyalists to learn that a horse was at last obtained 
for the Queen. In consequence of our author's visit to the Sheikh of Ibdowa, 
a young filly was subsequently sent to Tangier, unexceptionabie m her points, 
but unbroken, and of so violet a temper that Mr Hay nearly broke his neck 
in trying to break her in, Soe was therefore deprived of the high honour in- 
tended for her. His father the Consul then took up the matter; and the 
vetersn succeeded, in the course of a mission on which he was sent to 
the Emperor 

Mr. Hay tells an amusing anecdote in proof of the superstitious horror 
which the people have against Jews or Christians entering their mosques ; — 

*The clock of the ‘ Jamaa Kebeer,’ the great mosque at ‘Tangier, being 
much out of order, needed some skiliul crafisman to repair it. None, how- 
ever, of the ‘ Faithful’ were competent to the task, nor could they even dis- 
cover what part of the machinery was deranged, though many put forth their 
opinions with great pomp and authority; amongst the rest one man gravely 
declared that a Jin, or evil genius, had in all probabiliiy taken up its abode 
within the clock. Various exorcisms were accordingly essayed, sufficient, as 
every true believer supposed to have expelled a legion of devils—yet all in 
vain: the ciock continued dumb. A Christian clockmaker, ‘a cursed Naza- 
rene,’ was now their sole resource; and such an one fortunat: ly was sojourn- 
ing 10 ‘Tangier—‘the city protected of the Lord.’ He was from Genoa, and 
of course a most pious Christian; how then were they, the faithful followers 
of the Prophet, to manage to employ him! The clock was fixed in the wall 
of the tower, and it was, of course, a thing impossible \o allow the Kaffer to 
defile God’s house or prayer by his sacrilegious steps. * * One proposed to 
abandon the clock altogether; another would lay down boards over which the 
infidel might pass without touching the sacred floor; but this was held not to 
be a sufficiont safeguard ; and ii was finally decided to pull ap that part ot the 
pavement on which the Kaffer trod, and whitewash the walls near which he 
passed. ‘The Coristian was now sent for, an {told what was required of him; 
and he was « xpressly commanded to take off bis shoes and stockings on enter- 
ing the Jamaa. ‘That I won't, said the stout little atchmaker; ‘ l never 
took them off when I entered the chapel of the mosi Holy Virgin,’ and here 
he crossed himsel( devours diy, ‘and | won't take them off in the house of your 
prophet.” They cursed in their hearts the watchmaker and all his race, and 
were in a state ol vast perplexity. ‘The wise Oolama had met early in the 
morning; i was already noon, and vel, 8o far from having got over their dif- 
ficulty, they were in fact exacily where they had been before breaktast; when 
a grey-bearded Mueddin, who had hitherto been silent, craved permission to 
speak. The kaid and the kady nodded their assent. ‘If’ said the venerable 
Priest, ‘the mosque be out of repair,and lime and bricks have to be conveyed 
into the interior for the use of the masons, do not asses carry those loads, and 
do not they enter with their shoes on ? =‘ You speak truly,’ was the general 
reply. ‘And does the donkey,’ resumed the Muedd n, ‘believe in the One 
God, or in Mahomed the prophet uf God!’ * No, in truih,’ all replied. ‘ Then,’ 


find their way over the Straits and thence to the court at Morocco, in an ex 

aggeraied and distorted form. He had been received at Gibraltar with great 
kindness by the authorities and inhabitants, and feted during the time he was 
here, a compliment which the enterprising traveller well deserved ; but such 
hospitality was i |-timed and unfortunate, for the greater the importance given 
at Gibraltar to his character and proceedings, the more impediments was he 
certain to meet with on the other side of the Straits: for from that time 
he was looked upon by the Moors as an agent sent by the British government 
to inquire into the state of the country, its productions and capabilities, and 
it is more than probable they suspected that his mission was connected with 
plans of future conquests, Davidson brought with him a letter of recommen- 
dation from his majesty William [V to the Svlian of Morocco, stating that 
the object of his travels was purely scientific. The delivery of this letier to the 
Sultan was in itself an unwise measure, for it stamped the bearer asan agent 
of the British government, and consequently Davidson was looked upon with a 
jealous and suspicious eye by the Moorish court. The Sultan of Moroccojlit- 
te knows or cares about scientific pursuits, It would never enter int. the mind 
of a Moor, not even the most enlightened, that any man would expose his 
life by travelling through the wild tracts of West Barbary, or attempt to pene 

trate in the land of deserts and death, solely for the love of travel and science. 
Gain, the Moor, would argue, must be his o ject, and for this alone, would he 
conciude, the Englishinan was travelling in countries where he exposed his 
lite. Toa like course of reasoning among the wealthy merchants of East and 
Tafilelt may the ceath of the unfortunate traveller be attributed ; these traders, 
and others of the principal towns of Morocco, have long held in their hauds 
the monopoly of the trade of Northern Africa, consisting in gold-dust, ivory, 
ostrich feathers, &c, With what eyes must they then have viewed the man 
whom they consi‘ered the emissary of a great commercial nation, with whom 
these goods have long been an obj ctot traffic! The natural inference ol 
these Moors would be—This man is going into an arrangement with agen’s 
there for sending the productions of the country to some more direct port ol 
export than those of Moroceo; and if he succeed in this object, he will des- 
troy our trade. Impressed with views such as these, and callous in the com 

mission of crime, it is easy to suppose that these traders would have en /eav- 
oured to prevent, either by fair means or foul, the return of such a traveller to 
| his own country, as his success might ensure their ruin.’ 

So satistied were those best able to jodge of the dangers and difficulties of 
the journey, from a long residence in Moreeco of the imposeiti ity of Davi son 
succeeding, under the circumstances adverted to, that they strongly advised 
him to retarn to E gland ; to give out that he had abandoned the attempt 
and remain quiet until it wae forgotten; then to change hie name, embark at 
London direct for M gadore ; there to start as a petty trader, and, having ther 
establiched commercial relations with the traders of the interior. join @ kafile 
for the purpose of purchasing goods. ‘Had Davidson,’ says Mr. Hay, ‘ pro- 
dently adopted measures such as these, he could have penetrated ipo the in- 
terior to Timbucioo, or even farther if be bad pleased ; nobody would have 
heard of bis journey, or if they had, they would not hare thought it worth while 














ties adjoarn to a public notary, the contract is made, and the purchased bride | 


rere i 

with toem, and who bad every appearence of beiny a: eedy man, and ott tf 
on that account, undertaken the journey himself, insten of sending sn agent 

* * [ attriva e the failure of all our travellers in their attempts 10 pevetrate 
into the mterier of Africa to the notoriety with which their perilous jumey 
has been undertaken, thus exciting the jealousy of both natires and foreigners 

I bave not much faith in Caille’s accoun's : he may have been at Timboc:wo, 
but if be bas accuracy as a draftsman, it does not appear to have been his forte 

I showed to a native of Timbuctoo the sketch he gives of that town, end the 
man neither recogeizeu the forms of the houses nor the situation of the town 
iteelf ; althuugh on being shown other drawicgs of cities and villages with which 
he was @ov acqu.inted, he a: ouce named the places which they represented.’ 





THE OREGON. 


History of the Oregon Territory and British North-Amerivan Fur-Tyade, q-<. By 
John Dunn. 8vo. pp. 359. London, Edwards and Hughes. 


Mr. Dunn has presented the public with a volume of more than ordinary in- 
terest, and in more ways than one. Having belonged to the Hudsun’s Ba 
Company, and bad great opportunity for observation during eight years resj- 
dence in ihe eoneitye he is notuply competent to furvist Us wiih its hi 
and the history of ihe tur-trade, but also tv describe iis existing condition, the 
condition of those who are amoung its colonists, and ‘ the habits and the cus- 
toms of the principal native tribes’ which are iound on this northern conti. 
nent, from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific seaboard, and trom Cahfomia 
tw the Russian settlements. And though the former subjecisare the most im. 
portant, the latter are the most curious ard attractive for a literary journai.— 
Ut the questions relating to the Oregon territory, therefore, the American 
claims and the British claims, the establishment of one or the other on this 
site or that, their pretences, their real objects, their trading, their treatment 
ot the natives, and other matters of political aspects, we shall say very little, 
Those who are concerned in the issue wiil do well to peruse Mr. Dunn’s 
statements, according tu which it would appear that the affairs ot the Hua- 
son’s Bay Company are conducted on a liberal and admirable scale—their 
great principles being justice towards the Indians and generesity in every 
transaction. Of the American adventurers, on the con'rary, the accounts are 
by no means flavering ; and missionaries, trappers, and settlers, are all men- 
uoned in a way which we are sorry to read forthe sake of humanity and right. 
Thus he speaks ot a location on the river Wallamette, which flows into the 
Colombia. 

‘In this fertile district, nearthe banks of the river, at the distance of about 
fifty miles trom its entrance intu the Columbus, the Wallametie setiiement has 
been established. The Americans made a great boast about this settlement 
as an American establishment, and speak of it in their public papers and 
speeches as if it werea settlement exclusively American, and lounded by Amer- 
icans, capable of being made the nucleus of a great community ; that itis a 
most thriving colony—that it continues the right of posse-sion the government 
of the States—that it owes no favour to, and is independent of, the Hucson’s 
Bay Company—that there it stands, and will stand, a memorial of the ability 
of the American government to protect it; while it holes out every incentive 
‘0 industrious and enterprising citizens to join it. Ail this, and much more, 
has been said and written by gasconading traders on the passions and weak- 
ness ol the pupu.ace, about this vaunted establishment, and has been believed, 
it is not very surprising that any extravagant story, which flattered'the vanity, 
or excited the hopes or the cupidity of such a people asthe Americans, should 
gain credence in the States, especially if it be seasoned with bitterness against 
the ‘ Britishers.’ Much of this misrepresentation and exaggerating nonsense 
has been believed tuo in England, simply becaues the public coula not imag- 
ine that statements so pertinaciously reiterated could be without, ai least, some 
foundation ; and because no altempts were made by those acquainted with 
the real s:aie of the case tod ssuade the British public trom their misconception 
on this and other points of importance, such as the right of possession. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who hac the best ineans of refuting the statements 
of the United Stayes wniters, evidently despised and disregarded those siate- 
ments. They were content, not only with the possession of the country, as 
the chief partners, and with the almost exclusive enjoyment of its ade, but 
rested on the consciousness of their just, moral, and judicious conduct as Wa- 
ders, and occupiers under their right of imperial tenure ; and they tairly and 
naturally concluded that it would tend to throw a doubt on the justice of the 
claim, if they were to enter into a controversy about it. Their claim they 
consivered to be undeniably just, and its vindication to be the duty of the 
legislature alone. 

‘ Now the plain history of the origin and progress of the settlement is sim- 
ply this, About seventeen or eighteen years ago, when the settlements at Van- 
couver, as the western head-quarters of the company, acquired a distinguished 
and prominent position, and became the rallying point for all the servants of 
the company farand near; when the surrounding country became well ex- 
plored; when, from the long and undisputed possession of it by the company, 
it began to be considered by the company’s servants as British land—Britivh, 
too, as to its climate, and the capabilities of the soil—some of the company’s 
servanis, when they had determined to enjoy the tranquillity of independent 
retirement after ther long and arduous services, fixed on the banks of the Wal- 
tamette as their last place of residence, rather than to return to Canada, or 
Scotland, or England, from which they were weaned by long absence. The 
company gave every encouragement for the formation of asettlement, givin 
them stock. &c., to start with. By and by, some of the company’s officers di 
may especially mention one, Mr. M‘Kay, the well-known and meritorious di- 
rector of the Rocky Mountain trapping parties) thought this commencement 
afforded a fair opporiunity of becoming settlers, consecutively with the reten- 
tion of their connexion with the company ; and they opened farms there — 
The speculation went on ihrivingly ; and the opinion went abroad, even to the 
United States, through means of the American free trappers, that arising col- 
ony .would be son established in that locality, and that the success of this, 
under such powerful auspices as those of the company, would gradually lead 
to the colenization of the lower region, where it was capable of colonization. 
Th’s impression the company’s officers did not attempt toremove. They, on 
the contrary. rather wished to afford every encouragement and facility for the 
progress of improvement and civilization, 

The Aimericans, who had already made many a tempts to effect a lodgment 
in the country, but on every occasion failed, either from their wantof skill, or 
of capital, or of integrity in their dealings with the natives—whether they at- 
tempted tur-trading companies or fishing companies—having now seen that 
a fair opportunity of securing a possession was opened to them under the 
company’s shelter, bethought them ot despatching missionaries, with the os- 
tensibly benevolent and Christian view of giving religious culture to the rude 
and ill-educated servants of the company, and the deniz-ns of this little grow- 
ing community, A few missionaries did arrive, and they, as was becoming 
their professed purpose, received every encouragement and favour from the 
Governor of Fort Fancouvet, Dr. M‘Loughlin; and, as became their true 
purpose, commenced resident farmers, teaching, it is true, the natives the 
greatelements of Caristianity, and ferms of prayer, but using their gratnit- 
ous labour for the cultivation of their fields. ‘These missionaries did not ‘ hide 
their lamp under a bushel,’ but, on the contrary, ‘ proclaimed their light be- 
fore al) men,’ and sent to the States flattering accounts of their success. 
consequence was, that some adventurers, with a litile property, were induced 
to brave the perils of the long and formidable journey (leaving millions 
of more fertile acres at home, requiring less capital et labour fol cultiva- 
tion) tothe Oregon. Some of these settlers came in their real character of 
farmers; but they were very lew. Others came in the guise of missionaries 
—such missionaries as their predecessors—men who give a liitle preaching a$ 
an equivalent for much bodily labour periormed by the native converts— 
Some of these have located themselves in other districts: and hence there are, 
by American writers, given the most pompous accoun's—accounts, to those 
who are acquainted with the real facts, sometimes laughable, and sometimes 
calculated to excite indignation and disgusi—ot American sett!ements.’ 

Hav ing selected this general sketch cf the principal, if not the only mixed 
settlement! in Oregon where Americans are to be found, we shall touch on the 
disputed subject no farther, but proceed to quote some of the most novel cir- 
cumstances related of the Indians, of whom there seem to be many nominal 
tribes, though small-pox* and other visitations have swept away their num- 


* ‘ This terrible scourge (we are told), which not only thinned this popula- 
tion, but had nearly dispeopled the whole of the northern continent of the na- 
tive inhabitants, it is now generally agreed, was first introduced by the Amer- 
icans of the United States, ana first broke out among the tribes residing be- 
tween the sources of the Missouri and the Mississippi. Thence it spread its 
devasiation northward as far as Athabasca, and the three horns of the great 
Slave Lake; and westward across the Rocky Mountains through the whole 
region of the Oregon tertitories, spreading to a vast distance along the shores 
ot the north Pacific. They at first tried their medicine-men, or conjurors; 
then, when their medicines and charms were found unavailing, they adopted 
various expedients, which were as fatal as the disease itself; such as blee ding, 
blistering, steam and cold baths in quick succession. Then, when they failed 
at every attempt at cure, they became desperate, and impressed with the be- 
lief that it was a Visitation from the Great Spirit, whe surrendered them up 





to the Evil One, as a punishment for their wicked courses, The wretched sul- 
ferers were deserted and left to rot and perish, unaided and unpitied. The 
more hardened and courageous of those who escaped the atiack fled to the 
desert plains, or the mountains, or the islands of the lakes. Ochers, more de- 
sponding, committed suicide, to save themselves from the horrors which they 
saw the sufferers endure. The bodies of hundreds of men, women and chil- 
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pers, and reduced many of them almost to eatinction. They are sill men. 
tiooed vy Mr. Dunn, Kaoisien: aux, Chipewaus, W aakiacums, Cathiamew, 

Fiat-beads (who appear to the gr-atesi adva ), Black feet, (tie 
pest voking), Snakes, Piutes (ihe most degraded), Bell Bellas, Chiuooxs, and 
ouers; aud of (vem we are told the following particulars. Several of the 
wribes entertain ‘some idea of a falleo sate. “hey have a waditionary beliel 
tnat beavers are a fall-n race of ladians, wo disubliged the Good Spuil, and 
were thercloce copdemped to their present shape, butihat they will in due 
time be res.ored to their humanity, ‘They allege that beavers have certain 
powers of speech, and Wat they have beard thea tale with each other, hold- 
ing council, abd semencing ofiending members to ishment. 

The Piuies, above named, inhabu within the Colorado and the great salt 
take. ‘ They are entirely naked—inen and women: and theif only food is 
jzards, snails, and wild roots. When the snow falls heavily, and these means 
of sudsisieace fail them, for they are usterly improvident, they burrow hoies 
in tue sides of ihe sardhilis, aud thee v-geiate i a state of suinpolent torpor 
till tae opening of tue seasua. Then they craw! abroad, ‘ anatomies of deatts,’ 
to eke oul ineir wretched living; and, uatil they acquire suilicient strength to 
forage ai large, eat grass on tweir hands and knees like beasts. The trappers 
say that, aller a severe season, the ground abou! their caverus may be seen 
covered with the budies of famished dead. Their only weapons are clubs, 
aud im the use of even these they are unskiltul.’ 

Of the Knisteneaux :— Chastity is not considered a virtue among them. 
Plarality of wives is allowed, and so is an interchange of wives; but if a 
wife commit an indiscretion without the consent of the husband, she is liable 
w severe puaishment, such as the loss of her hair, nose, or crnaments. When 
a young man marries, he resides with his wite’s parenis, who, however, (reat 
him as a stranger, till te birth of his first chiid; he then attaches himseit to 
them more than to fils Own parents, and the wife always calls him by the title 
of fatuer of ber child When a man loses his wife, it is considered his duty 
te marry her sisier: or he m.y have several sisters wgether. They are, gen 
erally, hospitable, generous, aod mild, except when inflamed by spirituous 
liquors; and are indulgent and atientive w their children, The occupation 
ot the inen is war aud aunting oniv. The womeo make the nets, dress the 
skius, coltect the wood, erect the ients, and perform all the dowestic work, 
and atiend to the children. Henee their lite 1s one of great ‘oil; and, from a 
consciousness of this, they sometimes destroy their temale chikiren.’ ‘ Theii 
funeral rites begin, like all their other ceremonials, with smoking, and end 
in a feast. The body is dressed in the best habiliments of the deceased, or of 
his relations; and ts deposited in the grave, lined with branches; sume do- 
mestic wieasils are placed in it, anda canopy erected over it. Daring this 
ceremony great lamentatiuns are made; and, if the deceased b* much respect- 
ed, his reia'ivas cut off their hair, ani pierce the fleshy parts of their thighs 
and arms with arrows, knives, &c., and blacken their taces with charcoal. 
Jo some iastances the women used to sacrifice themselves to the manes of 
their husbands. ‘i‘he whole ot the property of the deceased is destroyed; and 
when the relations give up their garments they are willing to take any rags 
to cover their nakedness, ‘This imprudent custom tends to Keep then in 
poveriy, and compels them often to resurt to the bounty of the Hadson’s Bay 
Company. At the funeral feast eulogies are pronounced on the deceased; 
aud va his tomb arecarved the symbols of his tribe, which are taken from the 
difzrent animals ofthe country; and also, if be had in any way distinguished 
himself, memorials of his own deeds.’—‘ There are also private feasts, at- 
tended with reiigious ceremonies, given by individuals on many occasions, 
of which due aunouncement is given, Onthis occasion the host’s lodge is 
completely cleared out, and decked round with resi boughs in every part. 

bveu anew hearth is imaie. The owner remaining in it alone, spreads 
out a well-dressed tmouse-skin, neatly painted (of late they sometimes use 
cloth), va which he lays out the contents of iis medicine, or holy bag. cons.s\ing 
of various articles, the principal of whicn \s @ sort of household god—a curious- 
ly carved image, about eight inches long. Tis ts first covered witli down, 
over wich 4 pece of beech-bark is closely tied, and the whole eaveloped in 
folds of skins, or cloth, red and blue. ‘This figure is an object of the must pi- 
ous regard. The next article is the war-cap, which is decorated with the 
plumes o/ scarce birds, and with beavers’ aud eagles’ claws, &c., and to which 
1s suspended a quill or feather for every enemy which the owner has slain 
Then toliow other articles—the pipe and tobacco; and roots and simples er- 
teemed for their medicinal properties, These articles deing exposed, and the 
stem of the pipe resting ou two prongs, as it must not touch the ground, he 
cals in the p-rsun whom he means most to honour—and who siis down oppo 
site him, Then Lae bow! of the pipe is filled, and is fixed to the stem. A pair 
of wooden pincers is provided, to place the fire in the pipe; and a double. 
pointed pin to emp'y itof the remnant of tobacco not used. ‘Ihe remainder 

of the guests are then summoned in; and the must solemn awe pervades tue 
whole. The women are generaily allowed to be spectators ata distance 
The assistan! lights the pipe, and presen:s it to the host, or officiating person, 
who hol's it between buth bis hands, and standing. He then turus to the 
east, and draws a few whifls, which he blows to that point ; he observes tue 
same towards the ulner quarters ; his eyes beimy direcied upward all the ume. 
He then holds the siem about the middle, b-tween the three first fingers of 
both hands, and raising it on a level with his forehead, he swings it three times 
round, beginuiog from the eas’, with the course of the eun; when, after poising 
and porniing it in various directions, he replaces it on the prongs. He nex: 
makes 4 speech to explain his object in inviung them, and concludes with an 
acknowledgment of past favours, and a prayer fur 4 continuance of them from 
the Master of Lite. Heo then sits down ;a:d the whole compiny declare their 
approbation and thanks by loud aud prolouged sighs After this the assistant 
tekos up the p pe, and huids it ty the mouth of the host, wag, after smoking 
three wuitls, utters a short prayer, then hands it round (taking bia course from 
east tu wes!) to each guest, who smokes, and mutters something (o him on the 
cccasivn, Laos the pipe is generally smoked out ; when the host, after turniog 
it turee or tuur tines round h # head, drops it downward, and replaces it on the 
original props = Atterthis he returns the company thauks for their attendance, 
aid w sdes then ali 1 pyiovess. Inese s Qowiag tites precede every matter of 
great importance , aud sometimes they are politic.’ 

ee 


SUGAR AND SLAVERY. 
From tie London Spectator, June 15. 


A survey of the present state of the Sugar question exhibits the several cun- 
flicuuog ‘interests’ or parcies to it in a most ansatistactory light. ‘lo begin 
wih tne largest, the British pablic las not gained much by the many party 
@ol seclatiad inauceivres Which have been achieved uader a high-souading 
Hane, Lae pudlic paid for Emancipation, and a badly-iuifilled bargain; it 
has pail lou tor ‘ siave-urade suppression,’ as the fruitless and cosily efforts 
ty suppress the slave-tirate are called; it pays a high price tor sugar t» proiect 
the West Indies tron ruin, which is not dune; it pays all round, and pur- 
Citses—wWaat? Notaiag but mortification, And nuw, the oaly tangible gain 
evea pu msed tae public, as a consequeuce of the contemplated change in 
tie dues, is ao estimated fall of soneining more than a halfpeony per pound 
tne price of sagar. The publte may pardly blame itself; for it bas beeu 
Passive, if not aciive, in buymg at any price the luxury of sentimen!—in 
socd ling tears over the aane oi slavery, geting up projects to quash it, and 
consnilng to blink the tact, that, for all the vutiay, tuere is as much slavery 
as ever. 

‘Tae next interest most obviously concerned is that of the West [ndia pro- 
Pri-tors, —incluiing in the term, morigagees ani others dependent upon West 
latan proverty; for we cauno, aaderstand the morality, or the sense, of a 
@istincuan implied ia conten tuous aliusions to ‘ mortgages,’ between ditfer- 
eat Ktads of property and vesied capital. The position of the West Indian 
CHoaists is noteaviavle. Tue day of reckoning has come, and, like the slag- 
Sard, they are unpreparel, except with enireaties for ‘moretime.’ They are 
eaporsed to all ine damaging eilect of the truths mixed up with the fallacies 
Ot the Free traders: ‘ protection’ is a bad aud hollow system; it does conduce 
o inertness aad helpless reliance on artificial props; avd the West Indians 
have been ther: enough. Putout of sight what we have dove & the We® 
ladies, and they have nv claim to what they ask us to do for them. Bu: it 
IS Not so easy lu pul out of sight our long course of meddling. if we had not 
imerlered in the details of their iudusirial arrangements, the ‘ monopoly’ 
Wita which we reproach them woald have been swept away at tiis day among 
wher mouvpolies,; and withvut detriment to the West Indies, for it was once 
enly nominal, With a free resortto the labour of slaves, they produced sugar 
1d such abundance that there was a surplus for other markets than ours, and 
Wat aoua ance gave Kogiand the cheapest sugar in Europe. Their ‘ pro- 
tection’ was incorporative, like that of the Lancashire cottun-manatacturer 
® this day. And waen, afer the war, Trinilad ania part ot Guiana were 
®ided to our lerritury, the acquisition o. those fertile fields woul have more 
‘h nc) apensated tor any increase of our population for ages. Already able 
: ) row sugar enough, the British colonies o tained an nnlimited increase to 

“Sf resvurces of sul. Possessing British skill ant capital as well as fertile 
“U, 'hey were more than eq sal to cope with any rivals in the world. 

We alered that state of umags; firs’ by prohibiting the slave trade, then by 
*aacting Negro apprenticeship, (nea by breaking the aporenticeship, we de- 
Prived ihe West [a ties of their means of production. The a:nouni ef laboar 
Was just enough for their wants; bac the population that had sufficed while 
drer 


ted Beni be sven, aflerwards, suspen ied from the trees, close by depupulc- 
—_ ihages, whilst the groun i Was sirewo with putrid and mouldering re- 
aie Numbers of tribes were totally swept away, or redaced tua few scat- 

“ed and powerless individuals. The remuants ol mauy others united, aod 
Md anew and heterogeneous union.’ 
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all laboar was y bent to one task, the growth of Tropical produce 
fur our market, became insufficient as soon as compulsiva ceased ; the 
sabourers falling off to other occu 


pations, retiring to their own lite plots of 
land, going imio trade, or otherwise bringing about that ‘ blessed my 
which delighted Lord Jouw Ressevt four years ago, and ruined the West In- 
dies as a property. ‘T'rmuiad is overran with Black squauiers; Jamaica is 
peopled by a nation of nai{-holyday-makers, who have so much amusement 
io uo that they have little time fur work, Labour being scarce—continuous 
labour, at certain seasons in the process of sugar-making, being reremptorily 
needed—wages have risen to sums which no longer represent the intrinsic 
value of the labour, but the exigency of the employer; and Mr. James told 
the Huuse of Commons the other night, thal sagat which it cost him four- 
pence the pound to grow and threepeace to pass through the Customhouse, 
selis for >ixpence-halfpenny—a loss of a balipenny on every pound tuced, 
[oe House laughed at the name of thai low coin: but there would be little 
laughing if bread were suld ata Joss fo the landowner of one halipenny in the 
pound weight. Proprietors have been sending out from this country money 
aod imple nents, to keep their esiates going, in hopes of better umes ; but tha 
caunot go on for aye—the betier times do not come, and some already stop 
iheic supplies. It 1s now proposed, by way of favour, to deprive them even 
tf hope. ‘That is the posi ioa in which the West lodia proprietors have suf- 
fered the mselves to be put: but it is we: who have put them there> ‘To be hon- 
est, we should have equalized the Sugaraiu'ics before we metdied with the 
labour-market; and then there would have been either a n.o'e successful re- 
sistance to Emancipation, or a wiser preparation for it. 

The Blacks of Airica, in whose iavour the erusude has been carried on, 
are likely to fare no better than tae Britisa people who pay or the West india 
proprietors who are pluntered. ‘The African race are peculiarly adapted to 
the climate and occupations of the American archipelago: they stand toil 
and the climate better than the aborigines did. The proximity of the African 
continent, the shoriness of the voyage, and the small cost of conveying pas- 
sengers across the narrowest part of the Atlantic, point ont Africa as the le 
zitimate offictna gentium tor the West Indies. Free cinigration, however, has 
been checaed aud trammeled as if it were something to be discouraged—an 
indulgence for the planters, bad in itself, and only to be allowed on sutferance 
andto a minimized extent, Why? Slave-owning countries cont nue to 
draw an annual supply trom Africa; and inasinuch as Europe must have su- 
gar, we, by restricting the number of iree emigrants, du our best to secure 
that the sugar shall be made by the Negro as a oes in Brazil or Cuba, rather 
thao by the same Negro as afree man iu the Britisn West Indies, 

The native cundilion of the Negro in Africa is, for the most part deplorable ; 
the savage chiefs exercise despotic will over life andlimb, even the sanctity 
of Exeter Hall’s ‘ model farm up the Niger could not repel the taint of slave 
ry which pervades that whole continent, and which has existed Kast and Wes, 
North and South, trom the earliest dawn of hisiory—trom the time of the 
Puaravhs, if not trom the deluge. Many of the tribes are in the mo t bestial 
state; when captured by our cruisers, they are tound to behave more like 
brutes. For them, even the slave labour of civilized countiies ts an elevation. 
in the Brazils, the slave associates with his master’s family, aod is ai least as 
well conducied as an Arab horse. We jadge of Slavery in (he United States 
by our standards of right and sentiment; but turn one of these brutes into a 

irginian Negro, and he would rise many degrees in the scale of sumanity. 
In tue English West Indies the Negro atiains to toe same comforts, immuni- 
lies and dignity, as any British subject. Is it not clear that the mere fact of 
removal from Africawo the British West Indies mast be forthe negro tribes 
the bes; possible change? What ‘ protection’ do they need more than British 
emigrants crossing the ocean? Secure their personal rights within British 
jurisdiction, open every portal to that magic bound, render their emigration 
safe, and yon have done the very bos’ you can for them. Even the human 
brutes, that we have seen described, al their transier fromthe slave-ship:, ia 
terins which, though of unimpeachable truih, may Dot appear in Our pa,es, 
become passing good citizens. They are higuly imitative, wilh a strong so- 
cialturn, Their mere removal from native oppressien, and trom debasing 
example, acts like regeaeration. All this civiliziug influeace is obstrucived by 
whatever impedes—and hitherto every act of the Government, trom its head 
in Downing Street to its wail in Sierra Leone, has i npeded the tree passage 
of b acks froin Africa to the British West Ladies, 

The Anti Slavery party in this country is notin a more favourable position 
than those already passed under review. Apart from the originaturs of the move- 
ment—the Cirarksons and Witpexrorces, who stand dis ioguished from the 
mere herd as the great men who have founded philosophical or religious sects 
do from mere sectariais—this party may be held to cousist of the excitable 
masses who follow the bei!wethers of the flock, of the basy managers io Exe- 
ter Hall, and of those whose professional interest i. the bloekade of the Afr- 
can coast vulgarizes but at the same time keeps alive their hostility to slavery 
and slavers. Wihthe exception of the last-mentioned not very numerous 
section, the Anti-Slavery body have been brough' to adead lock They have 
abolished personal slavery within the British dominions ; they have put an end 
to the avowed participation of British subjects in the slave-trade , they bave 
involved the cou itry in treaties for the suppression of that tratlic, which keep 
it continually hovering on the verge of wars ; bat they have nether diminished 
the amouvtot slavery inthe world nor materially crippled the African slave- 
trade. ‘They stand there at their wits-end, ucable to devise any means of ad- 
vancing their object, and, iu ignorance or out of spleeu, vbstiucting all means 
proposed by other persons. 

Last comes our Goveroment; in a plight quite as unsatisfactory as that of 
ony of the others, and on the whole more shameful. In every stage. the part 
which the British Government has taken in the controversies relating to slave- 
ry aud Tropical Colony s has been undigoified at the best. Government has 
been simply passive: it has neither originated avy thing nur engratied the 

suggestions it rece\ved from wit) out upon a statesmanlike syetem of its own 
Wuigs and lories, when in office, have on these questions justified the unimren- 

tional sarcasm of Mr. Zacnany Macavnay, when, writing to a noble frend 
about Sierra Leone, he atfirmed that the people io the Colonial Office would 
‘do anything for anybody who saved them the trouble of thhukiog’ Govern- 
ment has never taken one step with regerd to the Sugar Culonies unless 
from the bebef that the pressure brought to bear upor it was inves sible, and 
then in bl.nd obedience to the impulse. Its first phasis was that of yielding . 
and consequently, its second was that of bluniering. [stead of taking a 
comprehensive view of the wants and wishes of the general Public, te Pliat- 
era, the Negroes, and the Anti-Slavers, aod originating measures waich might 
as far as possible harmonize ti em, it bas merely given way to the urgency of 
the most active, and has acted upon thei narrow views without having the ex- 
cuse that it believed in them. 


And now that necessity is making cther parties clamorous, it passes from 
blunderiag to shuffling.  {t professes to do something tor ali parties, and does 
nothing satisfactory tor any. [kt cajoles the sugar-consumer, by promising to 
admit Jarger supplies of sugar; it hastens to svothe the apprehensions of the 
Anti-Slaver, by protesting that not an ounce of slave-grown sugar shall be 
a lowed to enter; and it Keeps neither promise, tor the aiditional supply and 
the exclusion of slave-grown sagar willto all appearance prove cquaily illa- 
sory. It promises provection w the Planter; it whispers the r'ree trader 
that the protection shall oaly be nominal; and tt hits upon amediam which 
deprives the consuiner of his anticipated benefit, and the producer of a rema- 
nerative price, Lastly, it flatters the Planter with the hope of additions! sup 
plies of iree labour, and stops the mouth of the Anti-Slaver by interpusing such 
nnpedimen's as render the concession a cheat. flour years have ¢ apsed since 
Lord Jono Russell recognized the justice of permitting the spontaneous emi- 
gration of free labourers from Western Alrica to the West iniies; it is al- 
must three yearssince Lord Stanley entered vilice, ani became a responsible 
actor in the matter; up to the close of las! year, the total supply of labourers 
added tw the population of the West Indies by emigrition from Africa bad 
scarcely exceeded 3,000; of which number, the proportion added under Lord 
Sianl-y’s rule has been lithe more than one-third—about 900.¢ And amid all 
this sbuffliog—tis make believe to do something while he had practically 
hindered anything from being done—Lord Stan'ey takes crelit to himself for 


* The Lderated Atricans, who have been conveyed to our Colonies within 
the last three or jour years, do not belong to the category of spontaneous emi- 
gration. ‘They are, io strictness, little beuer than the slaves sivlen from others 
to be used in our own way ; and their number is trifling. First and last, there 
have been about 2,000 liberated Africans ec omveye! trom St. Helena to che 
Wes: Indies; 1,50) trom Rio Janeiro; ard abvat 400 landed at Dominica— 
most of them very yourg, many mere children. The wtal emigration from 
Sierra Leone—w ene, only, emigration bas been permittei—amounts, up to 
the latest returns, to about 3,297. Jamaica had received 1,426; Trinidad 
1,120; and Guiana, 751. To convey these, i@ smal detichments, scattered 
over a space of three years, (uree fiist-rate ships have been employed, enc 
having vn board a Navy Lieutenont and Sargeon, with large salanes, The 
expense has in consequence been so dispropyrtionately g eat, that the peopl 
cf Guiana have paid off their transport, ani those of [rinidad intend w tol 
low the example, unless the current voyage ol their ship prove more succe-s 

ul. Before Lord Stanley's regalations of Fe ruary, 1843, private ves-els, 
properly equipped, had been engaged in conveying emigrants from Alrica to 
he Wes: Indies; and they managed to be more successfa than the Govern- 
ment-ships have been. But the An'i Slavery people, abetted by the authorities 
raised a commotion, ani contrived difficulti-s ; ard the emigration as nuw 
jegulated is the substitute, but no’ the equivalent, for that which was +t pped 

hile such has been the addition to the free Neg:o population of the Britist 
Colonies in three or four veara, tens of thousauds of slaps are annually im 
ported into Cuba! 












affording the colonists the means of preparing to meet competition! The 
chance which restores Lon! Sianley, who made the transition from the yield- 
ing to the bunglins period to o in time to make the transition from 
the ing to the shoffling, lends an epic unity to the whole trans- 
action, His name is of bad omen forthe 5 Colonies and the African 
race. The task of taking the next delicate and cifficult step in this perplexed 
and mismanaged business, devolves apon the very Minister whose own inca- 
pacity ani timid ras! ness gave a wrong direction to the experiment of Eman- 
cipa at the outset. 

—_—_ 

Por the Albion. 


A STAR-LIGHT REVERIE. 


The evening sky, the star-lit sky, 
Shine» glorious!y to-night; 

The world's o'et-arching canopy 
is filled with sparkling light. 


I raise my raptored eves above, 
And thought grows pure and sweet, 
For God is there; and, “ God is Loe,’ 
And there, the angels meet. 


The jewelled firmament on high, 
Is gliutering from altar, 

And visions throng about the sky, 
In every twiuhling siar. 


They speak to me of other days, 
In this, the silent hoar; 

They have a language in their rays, 
Oi deep and earnest power. 


f read them one by one, and tarn 
Kach leaf, in memory, o'er, 

And trom the volume vast, | learn 
‘lo trust earth's hopes bo more. 


They pierce through long torgetten scenes, 
And spread them t my mind, 

And not a passing shadow screens 
What Tiwe has tet behind. 


Far back upon life's threshold now, 
{sem tostand again, 

With wondering thought, and upturned brow, 
To watch the starry (train, 


My heart's best dreams retarn once more, 
And spirit voices come, 

To greet me where Atlantic's shore, 
Lay near my childhood's home. 


I see the trees, as there they waved 
Beneath the heavens’ bright spheres, 

By the old house, whose strength bad braved 
More than a hundred years. 


That house, where men of God had dwelt, 
Succeeding, each to ¢ ch 

A centary—and there, had knelt 
For power the Word to preach. 


That house, that ancient house is gone! 
Those men of prayer are dead! 

Yet still the sters undimmd shine on, 
Though human bear's have bled. 


And they shall shine, as God ordained, 
‘Vill Time shall be no more ; 

And hearts shall bleed, ant friends be pained, 
Until Death's reign is o'er, 


And when these «tars shall cease their light, 
And none be cheered by them, 
There shall be One, forever bright, 


The Star of Bthihen. Ewrec.e. 


—>>——_— 
THE WHIMS OF A WATER-DRINKER. 
TY WAL, WILTT', 

Shakspeare was a great man, a jewel of the first water, That is a pro- 
position which, we think, cannot be denied, 

That his works will float on the current of time, antil ‘ time shall be no 
more,’ and the unalloyed coin of his brain’s mintage be the current coin in 
ail the realas where wit, imagination, ant humour, hold their light and 
pleasant reigns, retreshing as summer showers, is a concurtent position, as 
maintainable as the first. 

And although he asser's ‘ there is a tide in the affairs of men, which, tak- 

en at the flood, may lead on to toriune,’ we humbly contend that there is a 
tide, which even, taken ‘ after the flood,’ may also tend to the same conse- 
quences, 
: Another poet, of some mark too, Anacreon, has naughtily indulged in the 
praise of imvibing fermented liquors, His numbers are certainly smooth 
and spirited; but we cannot con cientiously admire his spirit, and must de- 
spire his eternal wine, wine, wine, from beginning to end, 

There is a gentleman now living, (and loog may he live and see his er- 
rors!) one Leigh Hunt, a poet and essayist of the first order, who has writen 
a shocking song, commencing, 

‘ Away with all water wherever I come, 
I forbid it you, gentlemen, all and some,’ &e. 
asin for which we can scarcely in our hearts forgive Lin—it is so spirile 
stirring ! 

He who draws such copious buckets from the ‘ well of English undefiled’ 
should not have so committed himeell, The only penance we can suggest 
is, thathe should take the pledge, purchase the medal of Father Mathew, 
and meditie no more with matters of sach moment to the commanity. 

Seriously we do believe that any man who abuses bis talents by catering 
to the unhealthy appetite of wine bibbers, dram-drinkers, and to#-pots, should 
be confined to a bydrustatic bed, and ted upon water-cresses during a whole 
month (the rainy month of April;) and it then toand incorrigible, whipped 
at the tail of a water-cart, with a cato’-nine tuils made of watered silk 
ribands! A stady of Claridge’s book, or a description of Vincent Priessninz’s 
process, or an other wer works for a fortnight, would inevitably restore him 
to society with water, instead of wine, upon his brain; and he would then 
rival Taylor, the water-puet, in his future productions ! 

We regard all men who insanely indulge io spirita ns or vinous, in preter- 
ence to aqueous potations, as s0 many human ‘ Mac '—- pertiva~ 
ciously resisting water! 

Bat, let the world blindly imagine what they will, water, like light, will 
make its way. [tis no mere bubble of the day, but a mighty river. The 
prondnavy of England is, and has ever been supported by it alone! and it 
will ultimately make its way into ~~. —_ ; &* once Upon a time it acta- 
! ally did penetrate into Westminster Hall, when the lawyers were mach dis- 
‘ concerted, and hal some idea ot indic'ing the Thames tor a nuivance ; but 

before the lega] gentlemenhad time to draw up an indictment the intrusive 
| etement was bailed ou', and they declined to follow itup! 

O! Japiter Plavius! long may'st thou reige ' and may’st thou ultimately 
become the rain-beau of hope tw the veetotallers ! 











Summary, 


Partivs.—The Marchioness Welles'e/ had a *oirée on Saturiay, inrita- 
tions tor about 200 were sent out. 

The Marques of Salisbury entertaire! the Earl and Conntess of Rose 
Earl aad Countess Cowper, an! ads inguished circle, at 4inner on Friday 
7th inst., in Arlingion-street The noble Ma ques also received a numerous 
party at dinner on the previous Wednesday. 

Occvaaences.— Lord Francis Egerton’s eldest son, the Hon. George Gran- 
ville Egerton, heir to the immense Bridgewater estates, will come of age on 
the 16th inet., when the event will be celebrated by great rejoicings on the no- 
thle Lord's estates in Lancashire. ‘The 16th falling on Sunday, festivities 
will take place at Worsley, on Saturday, and at Runcorn on Monday. 

Ovrroany.—Ladv Campbell, wile of Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., died 
m Thursday week las, at Succo'b, Dambartonshire. 

The Committe of privileges in the House ot Lords appointed to hear the 
evidence in support of Sir Auzustos D'este’s claim tothe Dakedom of Sus. 
vex, saton Thursday. After m ny le tors had been read, acd the evidence of 
Mr. Walker and others had been beard, the Cominittee adjourned until Tues- 
lav, 2th inst. 

Her Royal H ghness the Duchess of Kent arrived on the Jist at the Ba- 
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den-Baden, and alighted at the Hotel Anglais, where it was ber Royal High- 
ness’s inteation to sojourn for a few days. 

The King of Hanover's 74th anniversary was celebrated with much pomp 
and solemnity at Hanover. on the Sth inst, 

Deatu or H. R. H. Tue Dexe or Ancoutrme.—Intelligence has been 
received announcing the death of the Duc d'Angouleme, who expired at Go- 
ritz on the 3d inst., afier intense suffering. His Majesty the King of the French 
aod the Court have gone into mourning. 

Tue Crown Hd ae or Denmanx.—On Friday, the Tih inst., his Royai 
Highness visited Glasgow, from @ journey by, the Trosachs, by Loch Catrine 
and Loch Lomond, and was engaged on Saturday, in company with the Lord 
Provust and other official gentlemen, in visiting some of the principal man- 
ufactories and public institutions. 

Deraatene or rue Govennor-Genenat or Invia—On Saturday after- 
noon, the Bh inst., his Excellency che Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge lett 
his residence in Whitehall Gardens for Brighton, en route to the seat of his 
new Government. ‘The gallant officer travelled by railway, and immediately 
on arriving at Brighton proceeded to the chain-pier and immediately embarked 
on board the Steam Navigation Company's packet, the Fame, His Excel- 
leney made a good passage to Dieppe, from which, afier an early breakfast, 
he posted on to Rouen, and thence by rail went to Paris, and without staying 
in the capital again took the railroad to Orleans, where he slept on Sunday 
night, and the tollowing morning started for Marseilles, where he has doubt- 
less ere this embarked for Alexandria. ‘The Governor-General is accompa: 
nied by his son, his aide-de-camp, and his private secretary. 

We Jearn that the Hon. Miss Barringon was one of the ladies most re- 
marked for superior beauty by the Emperor of Russia, on the occasion of the 
fete given to his Majesty, al Chiswick, by the Duke of Devonshire. 

Piccavitty Impaovements.—We hear that the long-projected improve- 
ments in yeseney by widening the street from Hamilton place to Devon- 
shire House, by taking in Lord Coventry's gardens, in the Green Park, and 
part of the site of the late Green Park Lodge, are not likely to be carried into 
effect until next year, the Commissioners of Woods and Forests having, it is 
understood, resolved not to apply to parliament for any bill during the present 
session for the above purpose, 

Wartertoo Day.—The varions regiments of the Household Brigade mount- 
ed guard this morning with laurel in their bats, and the colours were sur- 
mounted with a bunch of the same. St. Jamer’s Park was crowded with 

tators, who followed the Coldstream Foot Guards to the palace of St. 
; It is much to be regretted that a general order is not issued for the 
due notification to all regiments of the victories in which they may have been 
engaged, for it is a melancholy fact that the anniversaries of the battles of 
Fuentes d’Onore, Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, St. Sebastian, Orthes, 
Toulouse, &., are entirely unknown to the young soldiers. The adoption of 
this regulation would doubtless keep up the esprit de corps of all the regiments 
in her yy service. 

Deatu or Da. Hore, tate Proressorn or Cuemistay.—We regret to 
announce the death ot ibis learned gentleman, who for nearly half a eentury 
has filled the chair of chemistry in Edinburgh University. 

Monument to THR Late Kart or Douruam.—A meeting was held at 
Durham, on Friday, for the purpose of promoting the erection of a monu- 
ment to the late Earl of Darbam. Arrangements were made, and the monu- 
ment will be erected on Pensher Hill, and will oe seen from the Great North- 
ern Railway, and from a large portion of the surrounding country, as it will 
be upwards of 70 feet in height. 

Tue Frower Market at Covent-Ganven.—Some idea of the extent ot 

the flower market may be formed, when it is stated by salesmen that the ave- 
rage supply of geraniums at this time of the year is from 500 to 600 dozen 
daily, some of the growers each from fifty to sixty dozen. There are about 
100 of the choicest varieties incladed in this amount. ‘To see this part of the 
market in perfection it is necessary to pay an early visit, as the principal 
business is transacted and finished by four or five in the morning, and the 
plants are then on their way to all parts of the metropolis and its suburbs 

Haymaking is now very general in most parts of Middlesex and Essex, but 
the crops are scanty trom the continued drought. In some parts, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Epping Forest, the crops, however, are more plenti 
ful 


ul. 

Lady Emily Hardinge and Misses Hardinge are to leave this country ear- 
ly in September for India, to join his Excellency the Governor-General. Co- 
lonel ‘Thos. Wood will accompany her ladyship and family, the gallant co 
lonel intending to return to this country by the next session of Parliament, 

Haymanxer Taeatne.— Mrs. Gore's prize comedy of‘ Quid pro Quo’ was 
perfectly successiul on the second and third nights of representation. The main 
reason of this was, that afer the first performance the house had ceased to be 
a‘ packed’ one; and another reason was, that it had undergone some judicious 
curtailment, {tis announced for nightly repetition until further notice. 

It is feared that the present will be a bad year for game, in consequence of the 
young, from the long drought, not being able to obtain a sufficient supply of 
moisture. Even bees suffer from the same cause ; but with respect to them, 
it is easily to be removed by placing pans of water near the hives. In some 
places, we observe that the gamekeepers have dug holes in various parts of 

* their preserves, and filled them with water.—Kentish Observer. 

Money rrom Cuina,—Her Majesty's sloop Wanderer 16, Commander G. 
H. Seymour, arrived at Spithead on Wednesday, from China, bringing home 
one million of dollars, part of another instalment of the Chinese payment. She 
will land the money at this place and goto Sheeress to be paid off, having 
been the customary time in commission. She brings no news, She put into 
the Cape on her passage home, where she remained five days. 

Lord Francis Eorrron.—A rumour was very current on the Manchester 
Exchange yesterday, to the effect that Lord Francis Egerton will almost im 
mediately be created Duke of Bridgewater, and that, in the event of his ac- 
cession to the peerage, his lordship’s eldest son, Mr. George Egerton, will be 
a candidate for the representation of the southern division of Lancashire.— 
Liverpool Courier. 

Tue lawn is AMenica.—Lieutenant Friend, R. N., the government 
emigration agent at Cove, has received a communication dated May 29, 
from Mr. M. H. Perley, who fills the same office at St. John’s, New Bruns. 
wick, trom which the following is an extract; --‘ The Philadelphia riots have 
caused a great sensation among the Roman Catholic Irish all over America. 
Some of the fugitives are said w have arrived here; and it is easy to foresee 
that these riots will, in their results, have great influence over coming events, 
both in the United States and the British North American Colonies.’ | 

The Extraordinary Diet of Switzerland is convoked for June 25. The 
usual period of meeting being July 1, it isan advance of only five days. The 
affair of the Valais, and the expulsion of the Jesuits, are the two great ques- 
tions to be discussed.— Galignani. 

The members of the Navy Clab have appointed the 27th inst. for their an- 
nual grand entertainment to the Karl of Haddington, in his official capacity 
of First Lord of the Admiralty, at the usual rendezvous of the club—the 
Thatched House Tavern. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Russia was so much struck with the beauty of 
the ‘Queen's Gold Vase,’ run tor last Tuesday week at Ascot, that he has 
given the artist, Mr, Cotterill, a coramission to execute a duplicate of it, with 
the alteration merely of its armorial bearings. His Majesty has also pur- 
chased some silver groups, from the Messrs, Garrard, of the Haymarket, exe- 
cuted by the same distinguisbed artist. 1 

The Karl ot Erroll, with the approbation of her Majesty, has appointed 
William Harry, Lord Kilmarnock, and Alexander Sebastian Hay, Esq., 
younger, of Rannes, to be Deputy Lieutenants of the county of Aberdeen. 

His Majesty the King of Hanover has just, by a Roval patent, created the 
Ernest August Cross, a new order of merit, destined tor officers in the army. 

It is currently siated im the circles of fashion that a grand fancy ball will be 
got up early next month, to be called the Waverley Ball, as the costumes are 
to be in aceordance with the descriptions given by Sir Walter Scott of the he- 
roes and bervines in his delight/ul tales. 

The French dramatic critics of the clissic school have just had a signal tri- 
umph, in the complete success of Sophocles’ tragedy of * Antigone,’ or rather 
of a literal translation, represen ed at the theatre of the Odeon. The celebrated 
actor, Bocage, played the part of ‘ Creon.’ 

We learn with pleasure that the Intendant of the Civil List in France has 
awarded, in the name of his Majesty Louis Philippe, a gold medal to Mr. 
Moore, for the sculptures sent by the later Ww the exhibitions in the Louvre 
for the present year. 

The annual iestival of the City of London Conservative As:ociation took 
place in Covent Garden Theatre, on Wednesday last, Alderman Thompson 
in the chair. Upwards of one thousand guests sat down to an admirably ar 
ranged repast, ealivened by much excellent music, under the able superintend- 
ence of Mr. Charles Horn, The usual speeches were made, and the even- 
ing passed off to the entire satisfaction of all present. 

Phe will ot the late Marquess of Hastings has just been proved in Doc’ors’ 
Commons. The deceased gives to his wite 7.5004. for providing her and her 
younger children with a suitable residence ; an annuity of LUOOd a-year, best 
carriage and horses, and the choice of furniwre, &c«., at Louloun Castle, Scot- 
land; or shoul! she prefer money, the sam of 30001. instead. To his sons, on 
atiaining age, and to his daugsiers on stlaining theirs, or day of marriage, 
sums varying from 4500) 90002. The residue is given to his wife, children 

and other branches ot his family. The following passage occurs in the wil! 
*]1it should please Almighty God to take the whole of iy children to Him 
self, I trast my Sovereign will confer tue title on my eldest sister, tu pF eta 
ate my long line of ancestors.’ The personal property is sworn under the large 
sum of 140.0002, 

Cousiderable sensation has been excited in the colonial market, and also in 





many of our agricultural districts, by the arrival lately of an immense stock of 
‘Guano,’ the new and highly praised produce of ‘ ichaboe,’ a South Sea island 
recently discovered. Of this manure, the celebrated Protessor Liebig speaks 
as follows :— With the general application of the native guano in land, 
there can be no question that the importation of foreign corn might be alto- 
gether dispensed with. 





Vavicties. 


Quin, being asked by a lady why it was that there were more women than 
men, replied—‘ kt is in conformity with the arrangements of nature, madam ; 
we always see more of heaven than earth.’ 

The Court Journal relates the toliowing anecdote :—When the Emperor of 
Russia was inspecting the guard of honour, commanded by the Marquess of 
Worcester, at Windsor Castle, he addressed the Queen in the following 
words: — Although [ have no troups like these, such as I have will ever be 
at your Majesty’s service. 

Atadinner party in Dublin, where a furious theological controversy oc- 
curred, B , losing his temper, doisterously said to a stranger, who sat 
next him, ‘On what side, sir, are you?—are you an Atheis' or a Deist ?— 
‘Oh, neither, sir,’ was the immediate reply, ‘1 am a dentist 

It is said that the gold and silver plate at Windsor Castle is valued at two 
million pounds, A single gold service of George LV. contains all the dishes 
requisite to dine one hundred and thirty guests. 

To make Ivish Stew.—Take several ‘ traversers,’ the more the better if your 
hash is to go far, Shut them up ina close place with eight Lrish barristers. 
Those with the loudest voices and longest winds are the best. Then take a 
bench of judges, with an infusion of strong political opinions. Throw in some 
personal spite, which gives piquancy to the dish. Lard your barristers with 





wents, to your liking, and shake all well together, You willthen have an | 
Irish -tew which will go a great way, and is very easily made.—Punca. 

Bear's Grease.—A\\ the brown, black, and white bears in the world would 
scarcely yield a month's supply of genuine grease for the polar consumption ot 
Great Britain. ‘To ‘slaughter a bear’ is a by-word among barbers for open- 
ing a bladder of !ard! 

Melancholy, even love melancholy, is not so deeply seated, at Jeast in 
minds of a manly and eiastic character, as the soft enthusiasts who sufler un- 
der it are fond of believing. It yields to unexpected and striking impressions 
upon the senses, to change of place, to such scenes as creale new trains vf 
association, and to the influence of ‘the busy hui of mankind.—Sir Walter 
Scott, 

Naval Riddles.—When is a ship no ship? When she’s a stern.—When is 
she like snow? When she’s a drift hen like a painter? When show- 
ing colours.—When like an auctioneer? When io full sail (sale).—When 
like a mad ball?) When toaming at the head—When like a lady in dis- 
tress? When missing stays. —When like a bird? When flying before the 
wind —When like a tailor? When sheering off.—When like a recruiting 
Pap. bpd When beating up.— When like a floor?) When boarded.— Why 
is she never alore t Because she has always a companion with her.—Why 
is she mischievous? Because she 1s riggish. 

Questions jn by Chinese Dignitarws.—They only asked some geographical 
questions, ¢. g., whether America had ever been in England, or if a man could 
walk trom London to America in a week? If London was as large as Amer- 
ica? How large London was? and what foreign possessions the English 
had? ‘They asked if Sir H. Pottinger was a white man or a black gentle- 
man t—Mr. Culley’s Journal. 

Our virgin queen condescended sometimes to a little flirtation. Shakspeare 
was performing the part of a king, Queen Elizabeth’s box was contiguous to 
the stage; she purposely dropped her handkerchief upon the boards, at the 
feet of Shakspeare, having a mind to try whether her poet would stoop from 
his assumed majesty. She was mistaken—‘ Take up our sister’s handker- 
chief,’ was his prompt and dignified order to one of the actors in his train. 

An Epicure in Prison.—Sharpe, the engraver, was taken up, together with 
some other visionary political and religious enthusiasts, and put in.o prison, 
and his house searched. He being an epicure, it contained several soup tu- 
reens, which were all examined and nothing treasonable being found therein, 
he was in a few days released, and a person sent to him by Mr. Pitt with an 
apology for the mistake ; to which Mr. Sharpe replied, ‘ that it was of no con- 
sequence, as the gaoler’s wife was an excellent cook.’ 

Rum, while in Aegs-heads, is capable of doing but little mischief; but when 
it gets into men’s heads—look out! 

The utility of a Pinch of Snuff.—A tew days ago, as a gentleman was pro- 
ceeding through Taunton, with a large Newfoundiand dog, another animal of 


posteas, writs of error, motions in arrest of judgement, and any other condi- ; 





the same species came in contact with it, and a severe fight took place. No 
one could stop them—policemen, spectators, nor even the owner himself could | 
part them. tlasta sober old gentleman came by, took out his snafi-box, | 
and, watching the opportunity, administered to each dog pretty freely. The | 
effect was instantanevus—both animals quitted their hold, and ran off as fast 
as possible. 

MANSION-HOUSE. 

A Cuaracter,—Elizibeth Stevens, who has been long known asa vender! 
of crockery-ware, was charged with having beaten a respectable woman, and | 
broke a large number of cups, saucers, dishes, &c. The complainant stated | 
that the prisoner, of whom she knew nvthing, came up to her at her shop- 
door, and gave her a smack on the face. ‘Terrified at such a salutation, 
she called some females to protect her from further insolence, and a 
policeman approached to take her assailant inio custody. The moment the 
prisoner saw that retribution was at hand, she made what is called a long arm, 
and swept off a stand, cups, saucers, tea-pots, plates, &c., and then attempted 
to fling the unfortunate complainant among the broken pieces. The two acts 
appeared to have been Jictated by the same mischievous insanity.—Sir. P. 
Laurie: Why, prisoner, this was most desperate conduct of yours. Prisoner: 
Not at all; L wish I had given her more or it. What was your object in at- 
tacking one who never did you injury or offended yon; did you want to go 
to prison? To be sure | did, what should I strike for, if I didn’t want to be 
locked up? Brand, the marshalman, said he had long known the prisoner: 
and was surprised to see her at the bar. Prisoner: Not at all, old fellow, I 
have been here before now. Sir Peter: Indeed! For what?’ Prisoner: For 
What! Why for whacking a saucy baker. Oh, didn’t I give him a topper! 
And what did you get tor that? Why, you gave me seven days  soqacel] 
you know all about it,—Sir Peter: L don't remember you, but I shall fine you 
for this offence 5i., and if you don’t pay | shall send you to Bridewell for two 
months,—Prisoner: That will do, when I come out | can give somebody else 
a treat—I like the impadence of these shopkeepers. 








Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
aad 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
$61 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines lus Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


JNO. W. S. HOWS, 


PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston-streets. June 8 








MR. J. W. S. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION. 


_~ to inform his friends and the pub ic, that he has been induced to appropriate a 
greater portion of his time te the instruction of Private Pupils, on the following 
terms, pay«ble in advance — 

For a course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil,..... cecsce peecese $25 





c0s eee Séousessecscs WO ~~ bsccdcddosiboccsonses 35 

WS canesscresocesossoss © cescsccsecccese ee = se sessece 40 

Rone dcteeesec coccoccec * cacesscocccece SON GF, GREED, conesctcececsscce 50 
Anplication may be made personal y or by letier, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 308 Bowery 
between Blercker and Hous'on streets. New York, June 7th, 1844. abstuus 











GOVERNESS WANTED. 
N sceomplished Lacy of refined manners is wanted to finish the educatiop of one 
young lady. and to under ake the entire charge and instruction of two others 10 

and Sye«rsot age. Atoon ugh knowlecge of French, Wusic. and Drawing. with the 

usual English branches, willbe required She wiil have the assisiance of some mas 

ters An Episcopalian of pious dispesition, one who has had experience, anv! can tuke 

maternal care, and g.ve m ternal advice, would be preferred. To such a comfortable 

and & perma rent home ix offered 

References of the most unexceptionable character will be expected 





Letters, post paid, addressed * CLERICU,'’ at the Office of the Albion, No 3 Pa 
Clay street, will meet “1th attention The situation will not be filled for one mont, 
} 1 Order to afford opportunity fur applications from a distance. ard yudsh 


" v 
SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG 
ee ee nd street to 80 Sprine-street. Patroni§ed by the most eminer 





i ge ns throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their pro'es-iona: | 
brethren in tre t ed States, and allowed allt) be the nearest approach tu nature | 
| hither o produce: ! luced inte this cour try and made solely by 
| WILLIAM SEt PHO, No. 80 Sroring-street, near Broadway, New York 
} LP? Terme moveraty. and invis, utab'e refere: ces given 
“ Theve -een the art Gei«l leg of Mr Seip*o. tis construction a pe ars exceilient, and 
well calcul«ted to answer al! the objects de ired. But the dest of «ll is the p oof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive cal und nabe Some of my friends whom t have mu 
} lated inform me thas they are superior to all others VALENTINE MOTT 


| SmJ18t Professor of surgery, University of New York. 





TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL — Steamship 
WESTERN, B. Matthews ,Commander, returns to tne iened 

tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief officer 

since she was iauached, and she is appointed tosail as foliows .— 

FROM NEW YORE. FROM LIVERPCOL 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 234 
Saturday, Seprember 14th Saturday, A ITM 
Saturday, November 9th Saturday, Ockober Ista 

Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Steward’s fees. 

Her cargo space having becn enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 

For freight or passage, hence to Liverpoo), “pt ly te 
3 


RICHAR VIN, 98 Frout-street. jtnete 


~ CANADA -AMROAT ROUT? 
CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1544, 
HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows - ’ om Rochesier ty Te 
The Steamer America, Captain Twony, wili 'eave Rochester for Toronto, touch 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediate ports (weather permitting every md 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, at 8 a M. Mon - 
Tie Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, er. 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2 rm. every 
STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND UAMILTON. 
The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Mo 
noon, at haif-past 4. y Monday afte 
Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c 
andHamilton, every Thursday evening at 6 o'clock. 
Wiilieave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M. may} 


DAILY S1'EAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays EXCEPTED.) 
BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 


ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlington, Bond Heed, Port Hope 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MALL STEAM PACKETS, 





Toron 











SOVEREIGN ..... Rgnccenencendedoass coecacerede Capt. ELMSLEY, 
CITY OF TORONTO ............-------.------Capt. T. DICK, 
PRINCESS ROYAL.......... wensensacnes sesane Capt. COLCLEUGH, 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON : 

SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursdsy, at Noon ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday, at Noon 

FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Eve:'y Moudav and Thursday Bvenings, at 8 o'clock ; 

SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 5 o'clock; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wedne-day and Saturday Evenings, at 8 o’cloek. 

Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamilton and Niagara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 

Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, as the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and signed 

vr. as received by them or their Agents. 

Royal Mail Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1844. 

june 22—6m. are 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTA, 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wiy 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named sailing punctuallyfrom New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz: — 








TS 








Ships. Masters. (Days of Sailmg from New|; Days of Sailiu= from 
York. London. 

St. James, F.R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17,0c 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, * 10, * 20, ve 10! at ede RCS 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “* 20, “ 20/March7, July 7, Nov. 9 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, * 47, «© gy 
Switzerland, E. Knight, * 10, ‘* 10, + 10! “97, “ 97, « gy 
Quebec, F.H Hepard,| ‘* 20, ‘* 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) E.E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. I) ‘* 17, % 17, « oy 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, * 96, **, 10, “© 10) “ 27, * oF, « gg 
Hendrick YudsonG. Moore, “« 9, * 20, ‘* 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.§7 
Prince Albert, W.S Sebor, (April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) * 17, * 17, «© gy 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | 8, * 10, or a. a. ee 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, ‘6 90, “* 38, ** 20i\June 7, € _t. 7, Feb 9 


These ships are all of the nrstclass, and are -emmanded by able and experienced 
navigators. Greatcare willbe taken that the Beds, Wines Stores, &€., are of the 
best description. : 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, withoug 
wines and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signed therefor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELIJ..MINTURN & Co. .78 South et 
UNION LINE HAVRE PACKETS. 

To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre o1 the Ist, 8th 

and 24th of each month, as follows, viz.: 





Ships. Masters. Days of ining hom New-)Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Arco, C. Anthony,jr, on 8, Aug. 8, Dec. FiMay 24, Sept.24, Jan. % 
Francois Ist, A. C.Aineworth | * 


16, *‘* 16, **J6llune 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
Ville de Lyon, Stoddard, oS. %. 08). 00am Ss “* 6 .¢ 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 6] ‘* 24, ** 9, “ gg 
Silvie de Grasse, Thompson, | ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16}July 1, Nov. 1, Marché 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, ae ey eee a ee 
Duch d@’Orleaus, A.Richardson, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8} ‘* 24, * 94, “ % 








Suily, W.C. Edgar, | ‘“* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* i€fAug. 1, Dee. 1, April} 
Burgundy, J.A.Wowon,| * 2, “* 24, ‘* 2af * a . =. 2 
Emerald, Howe, March 8, July 8, Nov. 6] ‘* 94, “ 94, “ @% 
Zurich, J. Johnston, IJr., . a6, “ 14, ** 16 May r Sep. HY Jan. : 


lowa, Lines: O6s.,, **. BBs ** 24 b 2 ‘ 
Thesevesselsare all ofthe first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprisi., ailthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
bythe Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK. Jr., 46 South-st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. Second Line.) 
TS Shipsofthis Line will hereafter |eave New York on thelst,and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfoliows : 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica,F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,master,j6thMarch July,and Nor 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J.Funk,master, I6th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee, 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May.Sept.,and Jam 

The accommodations ofthese shipsare notsurpassed combining al that may bere. 
quired forcomfort. The price ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 





| these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers, freefrom any otherthantheexpe® 


sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage,applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAFFE®& Co., Agents, Havre. 
LC EMITTANCES TO ENGLAsD, LRELAND, SCULLANU AND W, UES.—rersuns 
L wishing to forward money | their friends, can obtain the same, ell er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
o any amount, payable at sight. without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. ; ; 
his is a desiravie and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Grea 

Britain or reland, as it precludesloss by mai}. 

Printed lists of the various towns ov vt ‘ch drafts are given, can be suppli 

Mar. ll-a & oc tf S. J. SV} VFSTER 22 WV all-st..and (30Broadway.) 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO' NDLAND. 
J ein collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 
on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces abore 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MaC LACHLAN, 
Nos .6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America in Montreal, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Torente ; St. John and Frederickton. New Brunswick, Balifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Johns. N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
York. May 25th. 
REFRIGERATORS! SHOWER BATHS!! 
THe above seasonable articles in every variety, received direct from the manufac- 
turers, and sold at manufacturing prices The Refrigerators are made on an im- 
proved plan, which entirely prevents them from ever getting foul. The subscribers 
would also call attention to their asso: tment of housefurnishing articles, which will be 
found more complete than any other es ailishment in the city, which having been pur- 
chased for cash will be sold at low prices. The attention of the pub ic is particularly 
called to the shower baths at this estab'ishment. The subscribers also beg to announce 
that they have just received un imnroved Freezer, for the use of famili s, bY which a 
greatest of luxuries, ice creain. can he made in fifteen minutes, at a saving of nearly 
eventy per cent over that purchased of confectioners. Anextremely neatarucie, in 
pe of dish-covers, made of gauze wire, will be found quite desirable at this sea- 
sd 


of the year. , cane 
june 1—3m. ob =o Ww HITTEMORE & TORRY 45 Maiden Lap 
TRENTON FALLS, 


NEAR UTICA, NEW YORK. 
HE subscriber announces tothe public. that after an absence of two seasons he has 
resumed the direction of the Hutel atthe above place The house has been tho 
roughly refurnished and put in complete order, and he trusts by his a!tention to the com- 
fort of bis guests to merit a return of the patronage so liberally bestowed on hin in for 
mer years M MOORE abfittjyune 2 


—_— 














ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that = 
“* the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing prevent»tive of baldness and besww 
a britliant gloss with a tendency to curl. and is the only known specifi capable of sur 
taining the hair agains’ the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms - 
Cavtion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelove from # A 
on which are the words © R..wland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination 


beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portr*it of the Queen. Also the signature 


the proprietors in red—on the inner side of 11.2 ‘abel the words Rowland’s M+-ass@r 
Oil are engraved more than 150 times conta ning 29 028 ‘etters. 

Row land's Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid. the safest «nd most innox 
paration + ver known for dissipating tan. pimples, freckles at d othe- cut nevus a 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use afier shaving and will preserv€ 
ekin softard white in the most inclen ent weather ; aa 

Rowlat d's Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties 1t whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the br: ath nes © 

AS 8 security against counterfeits a smal! label is attached to every bottle = 
the above arucies, bearing the names of the subscribers whe are the Agents for ¥ “" 

Rowland & Son. DODGSB, CUMMING & UDU., New Yor®- 

Feb 5—ly eow 
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HER MAJESTY AND HER ILLUSTRIOUS GUESTS. 


{{n a former paper we gave the particniars of the arrival of the Emperor of 
Russia, in London. We are by the recent arrivals enabled to continue the 
details. } 

On Monday morning the Emperor rose at seven o'clock, breaktfasting, 
shortly afterwards, in his private apartments, alone. At a quarter- 10 
his Imperial Majesty, attended by Baron Branow and M. C. de Koudriafisky, 
Secretary to the Legation, proceeded to Messrs. Mortimer and Hunt's (late 
Storr and Mortimer), the jewellers, in Bond street, for the purpose of inspect- 
ing their magnificent stock of jewellery and plate. Upon alighting, the Em- 

ror was received at the entrance by Mr. Mortimer and by Mr. Hancock, 
whom he had known in St. Petersburgh, and conducted by those gentlemen 
to the jewellery department of the establishment. In this department his 
Majesty was shown the “cups contended for on Thursday, at Ascot. The 
desiga represents on a circular shield Boadicea inciting the ancient Britons 
to repel the Romans from their native soil. From the jewellery department 
the Emperor proceeded to the plate rooms, which were luerally filled with the 
massive silver compositions of every possible design. Among those which 
His Majesty most partieularly admired were the group presented by the offi- 
cers of the 7th or Queen’s Own Hussars, to the Marquis of Anglesey, and 
that of ‘Francis I. meeting Henry VIII on the Field cf the Cloth of Gold.’ 
The Emperor remained in the rooms for upwards of an hour, and made pur- 
chases of jewellery, and gave several orders for services of plate, to the 
amount of S000. The fact that his Majesty had honoured Messrs. Mortimer 
with a visit, soon spread, and a large number of persons had assembled when 
the Emperor re-entered his carriage. Here the first hearty welcome which 
the illustrious tourist had experienced from an English crowd met the Royal 
ears. The Emperor graciously acknowledged the loyal manifestations of the 
people, and the carriage containing his Majesty drove off to the Zoological- 
gardens, Regent's-park. The Royal visit was altogether unexpected; no 

reparation had been made, nor was any person in attendance to receive his 
Majesty. The Emperor passed througii the subscribers’ entrance with Baron 
Brunow, who alone accompanied him through the gardeas. His Majesty 
spent a considerable period in the grounds, visiting all the attractive features 
of the place, and, lastly, inspecting the giraffes, with which the Emperor ex- 
pressed himself much pleased. Returning homewards his Majesty paid a 
visit to Lady Heytesbury, in Queen Anne-street. Her ladyship met the Em- 
peror with the various members of her family at the entrance hall, and con- 
ducted his Majesty to the drawing-rooms of the mansion, when the Emperor 
sat down, engaging in conversation with her ladyship for some minutes. 
Lord Heytesbury was formerly ambassador trom England at the Imperial 
Court of St. Petersburgh, and although 15 years had elapsed since that period, 
the meeting between the illustrious monarch and the ambassador’s lady was 
of a most cordial character. 

At half-past one o’clock Baron Brunow’s carriage was again ordered for 
the purpose of conveying his Majesty on a round of visits to various distin- 
guished families. A great many well-dressed persons had by this time as- 
sembled in the vicinity of the embassy, and when the carriage made its exit 
trom the court-yard gate, the Emperor was again cheered by the crowd, The 
first family his Majesty honoured with a visit was that of the Countess of 
Pembroke, who resides in the mansion exactly opposite the embassy at the 
corner of Hay Hill. Her ladyship, accompanied by the various members of 
her family, including Lady Dunmore, Lady Clanwilliam, Lady Bruce, Mr. 
S. Herbert, M. P., &c., descended to the hall for the purpose of receiving his 
Majesty. ‘The Emperor accompanied her ladyship to the grand drawing-room, 
where the several members of the Pembroke family were presented to his 
Majesty. The Countess of Pembroke is the daughter of Count de Woron- 
zow, formerly Russian Ambassador in this country. 

The Emperor having taken leave of the Countess, proceeded to the resi- 
dence of Sir R. Peel, on a visit to Lady Peel. His Majesty was met at the 
entrance-hall by Sir Robert and Lady Peel, with the whole of the members of 
their family. ‘The Emperor remained nearly half-an-hour; and then proceed- 
ed to the residence of the Marchioness of Clanricarde, in Carlton House-Ter- 
race. Thence the carriage was ordered to Uxbridge House, where his Majes- 
ty was received by the Marchioness of Conyngham and the Marquis of An- 
glesey. After spending a short period with the gallant Marquis, the Emperor 
re-entered his carriage and returaed home, arriving at the Embassy about 
half-past two o'clock. 

His Imperial Majesty then prepared to receive his Grace the Duke of Dev- 
oushire, who had been honoured with an invitation to lunch with the Empe- 
ror at three o’clock. His Grace arrived at Ashburnham House at a few min- 
utes after three o'clock. A splendid dejewner a la fourchette had been prepared 
by his Excellency’s household for the entertainment of the duke. The Empe- 
ror entered the saloon a few minutes after the Duke’s arrival, and took a seat 
opposite his noble guest, with whom he engaged in a lively conversation du- 
ring nearly the whole period of his Grace’s visit. His Majesty expressed his 
intention of honouring the Duke with a visit, at his Grace’s villa at Chiswick, 
before he left England. 

At this period of the day (tour o’clock), Dover-street was literally crowd- 
ed with the carriages of noblemen and gentlemen desirous to pay their res- 
pects to the Emperor by entering their names in the book kept for that pur- 
pose. A large number of well-dressed persons filled the foot-pavement on 
either side, and all the windows of the mansions in the neighbourhood com 
manding a glimpse of the court-yard of Ashburnham House were thronged 
with fashionably-dressed ladies. At hali-past four o’clock Colonel Wylde, 
Equerry to Prince Albert, but now attached to the Emperor’s suite, left the 
Embassy for a short period, returning before five o’clock and precisely at that 
hour a guard of honour composed of a company of picked men from the Ist 
Regiment of Life Guards, arrived at Ashburnham House, to be in readiness 
to accompany the Emperor from the Embassy tu the Padding:on terminus of 
the Great Western Railway, whence his Majesty was to proceed to Slough, 
en route to Windsor castle. 

So great was the anxiety to obtain a glimpse of the Emperor at this period, 
that noblemen were seen striving against each other to secure the good offices 
of policemen, in order that their carriages might be allowed to occupy posi- 
tions calculated to afford the best chance of seeing his Majesty. So soon as 
the Emperor observed from the drawing-room window the arrival of the guard 
of honour, he sent to Baron Brunow, and expressed to his Excellency his ear- 
nest desire not to avail himself of it. He wished to avoid the parade ofa 
military escort, and at his Majesty’s solicitation the commanding officer re- 
turned to the Horse Guards without fulfilling the duty to which he had been 
appointed, At half-past six, four of the Royal carriages, with the servants in 
stale liveries, arrived af Ashburnham House to convey his Imperial Majesty 
to the railway station. As the cortége left the courtyard, the crowd, which at 
this time was greatly increased, cheered vociferously, the ladies waving their 
handkerchiefs from the windows in the vicinity. The Royal party proceed- 
ed at a rapid pace to the station, the road leading to which was lined with car- 
riages and horsemen. There appeared to be but one desire uppermost in the 
minds of all, and that was to obtain the best possible view of the ‘ handsom- 
est man in — as the Emperor is emphatically, and, truth to say, not un- 
justly termed. he Emperor bowed repeatedly, as the cortége drove through 
the throng ef horsemen. 

Arriving within the station about five minutes before six o’clock, the train 
was not quite ready, and the Emperor, accompanied by Mr. C. Russeli, M. 
P., the chairman of the directors, Mr. Saunders, the secretary, and several 
members of his suite, proceeded to the building in which the electrical tele- 
graph is worked between Paddington and Slough. His Majesty — the 

apparatus minutely, and expressed himself much pleased with it. The Royal 
party then returned, and the Emperor having entered the saloon carriage, the 
signal was given, and in another moment the train rapidly sped on its way 
towards Slough, at which place it arrived in exactly 25 minutes from the time 
of starting. Here the Emperor was met by Prince Albert ,; and, having en- 
tered the Prince’s carriage, the illustrious pair drove off towards Windsor 
Castle. The cortége entered the quadrangle at about a quarter to seven 
o’clock. 

The Emperor of Russia is 48 years of age. His Imperial Majesty has once 

efore visited this country—viz. ; in 1817, now nearly 28 years ago. Notwith- 
standing this lapse of time, the Emperor had a perfect recollection of all the 
striking points of the English coast, and was continually walking to and fro 
on the deck as the Cyclops came up the river, pointing out to the officers of 
the ship the most remarkable objects on either side. When off Margate 
Roads, by the Emperor’s especial desire, dinner was served on the after deck 
upon such tables as the exigencies of their position could supply. The Em- 
peror appeared to enjoy his repast exceedingly, and drank the Queen of Eng- 
land’s health, the crew responding to the sentiment in enthusiastic style. 

Captain Hay, one of the assistant police commissioners, has been appointed 
toattend his Majesty during his stay in this country. He has a small body 
of officers of the A division under his command, and is attended by Mr. 5Sa- 
Perintendeut May and two or three inspectors. 

HER MAJESTY’S ARRIVAL AT WINDSOR. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the King of Saxony, left 
Buckingham Palace on Monday afternoon, and arrived at Windsor at five 
minutes before four o'clock from the Slough station of the Great Western 

ailway, having travelled from town by a special train. The royal suite, in- 
Cluding Viscountess Canning, Lady Caroline Cocks, the Hon. Miss Deve- 
reaux, his Excellency Baron Gersdorff, Lord Byron, the Earl of Morton, Sir 


R. Otway, Lord C. Wellesiev, Colonel Arbuthnot, Sir E. Bowater, M. de 
Minckwitz, Count Albert Vitzthum, Major Reichard’, and Dr. Caras, tollow- 
ed in several of the royal carriages and four. 

A grand dinner was giver in the evening in the Waterloo Gallery. The 
company consisted of her Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, his Majesty the King 
of Saxony, the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Lady it. Waiting, Viscountess 
Canning the Maids of Honour, Lady Caroline Cocks and the Hon. Miss 
Devereaux, the Woman of the Bed-chamber, Hon. Mrs. Anson, his Excel}. 
lency Baron Brunow, his Excellency Baron Gersdortf, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Dake of Wellington, the Earl of Liverpool, Earl Delawarr, the Ear! 
of Jersey, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl and Countess of Wilwn, the Ear! 
and Countess of Rosslyn, Earl and Countess Cowper, the Earl of Hardwicke, 
the Earl of Morton, Sir R. Peel, Viscount Canning, Lord C. Wellesiey, Ba- 
ron Stockmar, Lord Byron, Admiral Sir R. Otway, Col. Arbuthnot, Lord G. 
Lennox, Capt. F. Seymour, Major Gen, Sir E. Bowater, Col, B. Drummond, 
Lieut. Col. Wylde, Hon. C. A. Murray, Mr. G. E. Anson, Count Orloff, M 
le General d’Adlerberg, M. d’Adlerberg, le Prince Wassilischikoff, le Prince 
Radzivill, Dr. Reinolds, Col. Glasenap, M. de Minckwitz, Count Albert Vitz- 
thum, Major Reichardt, and Dr. Carus. 

The magnificent service of gold plate was used, the plateau containing a 
number of the finest centre-pieces, feving & row of gold candelabra on each 
side, bearing wax lights. 
epergne, and two candelabra of larger size were placed at each end of the 
table. Her Majesty’s private band, conducted by Mr, Aniterson, was in at- 
tendance during the evening, and performed the following pieces :— 

Overture, ‘ Iphigenie’-—Gluck. Fantasia, Vivloncello, Signor Piatti—Pi- 
atti. Movement from Handel’s Harpsichord Lessons. ‘Sonvenir de la 
Tauride’ —Vandeville de Concert, M. Gulomy, of St. Petersburgh—Gulomy. 
‘ Sonata alla Turca’—Mozart 

The King of Saxony occupies those portions of the pr'vite apartments 
which are appropriated for the King of the Belgians, when |.is Majesty visits 
his illustrious niece at the Castle. 


The Emperor of Russia occupies the following state apartments, which ) 


have been magnificently fitted up for his Imperial Majesty's use during his 
visit to the Queen: The King’s drawing-room, the King’s closet, the ante- 
throne-room, the Queen’s closet, and the council-chamber. From these apart- 
ments delightful and picturesque views are obtained over Stoke, Farnham, 
Burnham, Slough, &c. 


ENTERTAINMENTS AT THE CASTLE. 
(TUESDAY.) 


At about hilf-past eleven o'clock on Tuesday morning her Majesty's royal 
guests, accompanied by Prince Albert, and attended by a brilliant euite, visited 
the races at Ascot; and returned to the castle shortly before fiveo'clock. Sir 
R. Peel arrived in the morning on a visit to Her Majesty. The Countess of 
Gainsborough also arrived, to succeed Viscountess Canning as Lady in Waiting 
on the Queen; the latter nuble lady remaining at the castie ss aviertor. Vis- 
count Sidney arrived to succeed Lord Byron as the Lord in Waiting. Lord 
Byron took his departure fortown. His Majesty, the King of Saxony, walked 
out in the afternoon to witness the Eton regatta. ‘The Eton scholars celebrated 
the event by asplendid display of fireworks in the evening. 

A grand dinner was given by Her Majesty in the evening, in the Waterloo 
Gallery. The plateau hed a very elegant appearance, a number of the choicest 
plants in flower being interspersed among the splendid gold epergues ; theee 
were placed in gold vases, modelled from the celebrated Warwick Vase. In 
the centre of the table, opposite to where Her Majesty and Prince Albert, the 
Emperor of Russia, and the King of Saxony were seated, was a magnificent 
candelabrum of the larges' size, embellished with a representation of the com- 
bat of St. George and the Dragon, sculptured in gold, and occupying the upper 
part of the candelabrum ; the lower division has on each side youthiu! figures, 
supporting shields, bearing the Arms of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
id gallery was lighted with numerous gold candelabra, and also with chan- 
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le company included the Emperor of Russia, the King «f Soxonv, the 
Duchess of Buceleuch, Baron Brunow, Baron Gersdorff, the Duke of Devon 
shire, Duke of Wellington, Earl of Liverpool, &c., &c. 

The band of the Scots Fusilier Guards (Prince Albert’s regiment) was in at- 
tendance during dinner, and performed the following pieces :—Overture, ‘ Les 
Diamans de la Couronne.’.—Auber. Fantasia, on Recsian airs—Romberg. 
Dublin Waltzes—Labitzki. Grand selection * Norma,.’—Beliini. Exssler 
Quadrilles.—Nadaud. Selection ‘Das Natchtleger zu Granada,.’—Kreutzer. 
Polka, ‘Heiterer Sim.’—Labitzki. Her Majesty’s Private band, conducted oy 
Mr. Anderson, attended daring the evening, and performed he following pieces : 
—Overture, ‘Demophon,’—Vogel. Fantasia, ‘Sul la Marche et la Romance 
d’Otello,’ Herr Joachim.—Ernst. Solo, oboe, Mr. Malsch.—Kohl. Andenti- 
no and Rondo Russe, Herr Joachim and Beriot. Triumphal March.—Ries. 


THE REVIEW IN WINDSOR-PARK, 
(WEDNESDAY.) 

On the following day (Wednesday), one of the grandest military specta- 
cles which has been seen in the country for many years, was exhibited in the 
Great Park, and was calculated to convey a striking idea, of the quality and 
capabilities of the British army tothe royal and illustrious foreigners by 
whose presence it washonoured. The knowledge tnat the review was to be 
attended by her Majesty’s royal guests, added to the uncommon beauty of the 
weather, altracted a countless multitude to the scene of operatiun. isilors 
poured in from all parts in the neighborhood; but, of course, the chief influx was 


from London, It isamusing, and may we not add instructive, to see the crowds | / 


of people, mostly of the higher classes, the ladies decidedly the more numer- 
ous, around the doors of the Paddington station before the departure of the dif- 
ferentearly trains. Although the trains ranevery half-hour, and each stretch- 
ed itself out to a length almost fatiguing to the eye, there was always an over- 
plas—always a few who were obliged to wait till the next ; and the crush to 
get into the paying-office reminded one of the pit door of a theatre on the per- 
formance night of some ‘star.’ At Slough egress was almost as diincult as an 
ingress had been at Paddington ; and there were files upon files of convey- 
ances of all sorts, public and private, from the nobleman’s carriage and four 
down to the superannuated old tumble-down hack, pressed into service from its 
rusty retirement, to the imminent risk of the limbs of the lieges. The way to, 
Windsor presented almost an uninterrupted line of vehicles and pedestrians 
reminding one very vividly of the Epsom road on the Derby day. 

The ground itself, in the great Park, where the review was appointed to taxe 
place, presented a striking scene of animation. Owing to the excellent ar- 
rangements and persevering good temper of the military within the line and 
the police on the outside, the utmost order was preserved,—there was no crowd- 
ing or any quarrelling with the authorities; all was conducted in a most ad- 
miratle manner. 

The review took place on the ground heretofore allotted for the purpese, an 
area nearly a mile in length, and perhaps a third of a mile in breadth. Some 
idea of the number of persons present may be formed from the fact that the whole 
length of this space was lined with spectators, several files deep ; and that, in 
addition to those who were on foot and who had trusted to chance to gain a 
favourable puint of view, there extended along the whole line a file of carriages 
(the horses, of course, removed) so closely packed, that it was difficult to pass 
between them, and very often four or five deep. Nota single available perch 
on these carriages but was occupied. Elegantly dressed iadies—many of them 
of high rank—were to be seen standing on the roofs, or on the seats of their 
own carriages, and their gay attire, mingled with the red coats of the Eton boys 
(who wore their Montem dresses), varied the scene in a manner strikingly an- 
imated and beautiful. There were also great numbers of noblemen and gentle- 
men on horseback, and clusters of hardy climbers were to be seen among the 
branches of trees, from whieh, by the by, after sacrificing their dignity to get 
there, they had by far the best view of the mimic battle-field. 

Within the lines the troops were drawn up tn array some time before eleven 
o’clock. The Infantry in line, the 47th Regiment, two battalions of the Gren- 
adier Guards, two battalions of the Coldetream Guards, and two battalions of 
Prince Albert's Regiment—the Scotch Fus.liers, occupied the centre, paratiel 
with the long files of spectators before-mentioned, and at a distance from them 
of about the eighthofa mile. They were under the command of Lord Salwan. 
They were flanked on the right by two troops of the Blues and the let Regiment 
of Life Guards, and on the left by the 17h Lancers, and the Horse Artillery, 
under the command of Liect Col. Cobbe, were on the +> of the Blues. The 
Cavalry were under-the command of Major General the Hon. E. Lygon ; the 
Royal ‘Artillery were under Col. Cleaveland. Opposite, at the extreme left 
of the line, was a field battery, under the command of Capt. Gambier 
The line was commanded v4 Viscount Combermere. The ground was kept 
by the 2d Life Guards; aod it was most gratifying to seo the courtesy and 
kindness with which the men performed a duty, not always the most pleasant ; 
and there is often danger when the people press upon the horses. 

At length a general bustle aod distant cheering announced that the business 
of the day was about to commence, and presently a troop of dragoons dashed 
forward, followed by the Royal carriages containing her Majesty and ber attend- 
ants, and by a glittering group of officers, at the head of which rode the Empe. 





ror of Russia, the King of Saxony, Prince Albert, the Duke of Wellingtea, 


“he centre ornament was the Prince of Wales's | 


. = Sn —— Ss ——— 
the Duke of Cambridge, Genera! tne Viscount Combermere, Lord Saltoua, 
Sir Robert Pee}, &c. 

A general cheer greeted their appearance, and turning to the left, they took 
their station at the upper end of the line. Presently the stafl moved down 
the long rank of soldiers, Nothing could be more brilliant than its appear- 
ance ; the glitter of unitorm—the tossing of plomes and glancing of swords 

and accoutremenis—here the bright red of the field marsha!'s ani 

| the laced and embroidered drapery of the hussar; now the gay trappings of 
the lancer—then the more staid garbof officers of the line the prancing and 

| caracolling of the horses which bore on this lide of purple and crimson and 

god; allthis, seen in the blaze of a summer's sun, relieved against the solid 
| Serried mass of troops which tormed the background, was really a very strike 

j ing and beautitel sight, The Emperor of Russia rude qunantlig well at the 

| head of the group, and was evidently examining with strict earnestness the 

| discipline and condition of the men, port has not been an undue flatterer 
| in describing him as a handsome man. Ele istail, well-shaped, with a regu- 
lar, though severe cast of countenance, a bushy moustache, and a keen cye. 

He was ioudly cheered as he passed along the line of spectators, and grave- 
| ly acknowledged the courtesy in the usual military fashion. The Emperor's 
| dress was a Russian uniform, the colour dark green (almost black,) with a 
| black helmet with white feathers. As the commander--in chief, our royal 
Visitors, and the staff passed along the line of troops, the men presented 
arms, the colours were lowered, aud the heavy guns having ceased a royal 
salute, the bands were heart playing the Russian national anthem; a piece 
jot fine, well-marked massive music. His Imperial Majesty of Russia seemed 
| to enier ore conversation with those around him; among others with 

the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, who was easily distinguished 
among the gilded and glitiering group, by his pacific, plain blue surtout, and 
buff waistcoat, and who seemed considerably less in his element amid things 
military than he is un the Treasury bench, even on the night of a damaging 
motion, 

As soon as this inspection was over, and the Emperor and the rest of the 
distinguished persooages had again gathered round her Majesty's carria 
the troops marched past at slow time, in the following onler—the preeis 
of the men, and fine military appearance of ali the regiments, and the fine- 
ness of the weather, gave the seene an imposing effect :— 

The splendid band of the Ist Regiment of Lite Gaards—playing ‘ British 
Grenadiers’ Viscount Combermere, GCB and GCHL, os ol the Ist Regi- 
ment of Life Guards, with Colonel the Hon F C Cavendish, and the Regi- 
ment. 

The Marquis ot Anglesea, KG, GCB, and GCH Col of the Royal Horse 
Guards, with Col Richardson and the regiment, 

Sir George Marray, GCB aud GCH, Colonel of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, with Col Cleaveland, and the Royal Horse Artillery, Lieut Col 
St Quintin and the 17h Lancers, Prince George ot Cambridge, their Volo- 
nel, being at present at the lonian Islands, Field Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Col of the Grenadier Guards, with Cul Lascelles and the sec ond bat- 
talon, When his Grace passed he was most enthusiastically cheered along 
the whole line by the delighted spectators, 

Field Marshai the Duke of Cambridge, Col of the Coldstream Guards, 
with Col Bentinck and the second battalion. Field Marshal his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, Col of the Scoteh Fusiliers, with Col Drummond and the 
second battalion. General Sir W Anson, Bart, KCB, Colonel of the 47th 
Foot, with Lieutenant Colonel Dundas and the regiment. The Colonels of 
the respective regiments, on marching past his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia, lett and joined his Imperial Majesty. On the Dake of Weiling- 
ton joining, the Emperor shook his Grace cordially by the hand, The who 
of the Household Cavalry and the 17th Lancers, and the field battery of the 
Royal Artillery, marched past a second time, at a trot, and with marked 
regularity, 

The whole of the troops again formed in line, and marehed forward to the 
front, and commenced a running fire, the Cavalry deploying ata trot to the 
right. “he Intaniry formed squares, firing with the front rank kneeling, 
and again forming into line, and marching to the rear, They went throug 
their evolutions in an effective and soldier-like manner, apparently to the en- 
tire satisfaction of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, who atthe 
conclusion thanked General the Viscount Combermere, and then left the 
ground about twenty minutes past one o'clock. 

Her Majesty lett the review ground at 20 minutes past 12 o'clock, with 
the Prince of # ales and Princess Alice ai the same time, and before the for- 
ward running fire commenced. Her Majesty was loudly cheered on arriv- 
ing at and leaving the ground, and during the review entered into conversa- 
tion for along period with Sir Robert Peel, who was also loudly and enthusi- 
astically cheered by the assembled spectators. 


‘The royal and illustrious spectators, with the reviewing offieers and their 
staff, rode away briskly towards the Castle, and the more numerous but less 
distinguished portion of the lookers on swarmed forth—on fost, omnibus, 
coach, or horsebacs, as the case might be—by all the outlets of the Park to- 
wards Windsor. The soldiers mixed their red and blue columns with the 
dingy swarms of eivilians, some detachments tramping it wearily back to 
their barracks, others grouped in resting masses round their piled arms, or 
making a formidable onset upon the wares of ginger-pop sellers, the flying 
corks of which innocent beverage kept up a sort of parody upon the mus- 
ketry still ringing in people's ears ost of the poor fellows looked 
and worn out; and no wonder—running about for two or three hours in a 
blazing hot day, some of them carrying that small cask, stauek over with tea- 
thers, called a grenadier’s cap, on theit heads, and breathing, for a good part 
of the time, a delightlul mixture of dust and gunpowder smoke, is really no 
oke, 

A splendid dejeuner a la fourchette was given atter the review, atthe cavalry 
barracks, by Colone! Cavendish and the officers of the Ist Life Guards to a 
party of upwards of 100 distinguished officers and their friends. An enteitain- 
ment upon a grand scale was given by Col. Colville and the officers of the 
Scots Fasilier Guards beneath Tippoo Saib’s tent, which had been gracious- 
ly lent by her Majesty, and pitched in the square of the infantry barracks in 
Sheet-street, 


FESTIVITIES AT THE CASTLE. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by the Dachess of Cambridge and the Dachess 
of Buccleuch, arrived at the Castle from the review shortly before one o'clock, 
Colonel Arbuthnot and Major General Wemyss attending on horseback, The 
Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, andthe Dowager Lady Lyttelton fol- 
lowing in another carriage, Lord G. Lennox atiending on horseback, The 
ladies of the party returned at half-past one o'clock. The Emperor ot 
Russia, the King of Saxony, and Prince Albert, and their very numerous 
and brilliant staff, arrived a few minutes afterwards. 

his Excellency M. Dedel, the Necherlands Miniser, Baron de Cetto, the 
Bavarian Minister, Baroness Brunow, lady of the Russian Minister, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Peel, Sir 
flenry Wheatley, the Marquis of Londonderry, the Marquis of Anglesey, 
Viscount Combermere, Sir George Murray, Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir wit 
loughby Gordon, and Sir Jon Macdonald, arrived at the Castle on a visit te 
her Majesty. 

At fire o'clock the illustrious party Jeft the Castle in open carriages for 





Virginia Water ; the Emperor of Russia and Prince Albert in a pomy pha- 
ton and pair, his Royal Highness driving; three carriages and four folicwed, 
in which were the King of Bazoay, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Baroness Ahlefeldi, Lady C. Cocks, and the 
Hon, Miss Devereaux. A number of the genilemen and the Equerries in 
Waiting aliended the illustrious party on horseback. ‘The royal party visited 
the fishing temple, and returned from Virginia Water soon alter seven o'clock 
in the evening, 

The dinner was again served in state in the Waterloo Gallery. The sn- 
perb service of gold plate was used. The principal ornament in the centre 
was the epergne, recently added to the Royal Treasury. A number of ani- 
mals, ys elaborately finished, are sculptured on it; the base being decorat- 
ed with the arms of her Majesty and of his Roya! Highness Prince Albert. 
On each side of this epergne were beautiful ice pails, designed by Flaxman, 
the covers surmounted by figures of Venus reclining, and gold vases enclos- 
ing vines loaded with grapes. Other vases filled with choice flowers, placed 
on flutes and burnished pedestals, were arranged among the splendid centre- 
pieces of the plateow. Daring the banqaet the band of the Ist Life Guards per- 
tormed the folluwing pieces :-- 

Overture, Guillaume Tell—Rossini. Walzer, ‘ Dabjin’—Labitzki. Pot- 

yourri, Don Pasjuale—Donnizetti. Selection fromthe ballet of A/ma—Costa. 
Polka, Labitski. Galoppe, ‘ Alexander’—Kliegh, 
In the evening her Majesty’s private band, conducted by Mr. Anderson, 
pert med the following: —Overtare, L’ Enlevement du Serail.—Mozart. Preg- 
hiera del Moise, avee Theme varie sur la Quatrieme Conde, execulé par M. 
Sivori— Paganini. Fantasia Clarionet, Mr. Williams—Williams. Adagio 
et Rondo de grand concerto, ‘LaCiochette,’ M. Sivori—Paganini. Military 
movement— Haydn. 

At the conclusion of the compositions, the Emperor of Russia expressed 
a wish to hear again the whole of the marches which were played by the 
bands of the household troops at the review that morning. Prince Albert (the 





Queen having retired } immediately commanded the respective marches to be 
pectormed by the militagy bead in the following order:—1. The Duchess of 
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: unental march of the Ist Life Guards, and composed 
yey coy 2. The British Grenadiers; the Quick March of 
the three regiments of Foot Guaris, 3. The March of the Royal Horse 
Guards [bive} composed by her late Royal Highness the Princess Augusta. 
4. The imental Quick March of the 2d Lite Guards; Galop de Fasci- 
nation. from Alma. The Emperor expressed a wish to Prince Aibert to hear 
played ‘ Rule Britannia,’ a command which was instantly obeyed. 

VISIT TO ASCOT, 
(THURSDAY.) 

In the rorning his Majesty the King of Saxony, attended by his Excellen- 
cy Baron de Cetto, went to Clewer. His Royal Highness Prince Albert and 
his Majesty afterwards went to inspect the tarm, in an open pony-carriage 
and four. His Majesty and the prince returned to the castle shortly before 

o'clock. 
his Excellency M. Dedel, the Marquis of Anglesey, the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, Viscount Combermere, Sir K. Peel, Lor Saltoun, Sir H. Hardinge, 
Sir G. Murray, Lord F. Somerset, Major Gen. the Hon. E. P. Lygon, Sir J. 
Clark, Sir W. Gordon, Sir J. Macdonald, and Col. Cleaveland, took their de- 


ure. 
peeve de Thile, Prussian Charge d’Affaires, the Earl of Haddington, Sir 
E. Codringion, Sir G. Cockburn, Colonel Glasenap, Baron Nicolay, M. de 
Berg, M. Koudriaffsky, arrived at the castle on a visit to the Queen. 
Mr. sheriff Moon paid his respects to his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, through his Excellency Baron Brunow. 

At a quarter-before one o'clock some of the Royal visitors took their de- 
parture for Ascot in three open pony-carriages and four. ‘The gentlemen of 
the royal household all wore the indsor uniform. 

At a quarter-past one o'clock her Majesty and her august visitors left the 
Castle for Ascot. The illustrious party occupied seven carriages and four, 
the lions in state liveries, and preceded and attended by outriders in scar- 
let liveries. The Queen was conducted from the royal apartments to her 
carriage by the Emperor of Russia, and his Imperial Majesty sat by her side. 
Prince Albert and his Majesty the King of Saxony sat opposite. The Prince 
wore the Windsor uniform. In the second carriage were the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Cambridge, the Duchess of Bucclench, and the Master of the Horse, 
the Earl of Jersey. In the third carriage were Baroness Brunow, the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Countess of Gainsborough, and the Duke of Wellington. 
In the fourth carriage were the Maid of Honour in Waiting, Lady C, Cocks; 
Lady Peel; the Russian Minister, Baron Brunow and Count Orloff. In the 
fifth carriage were the Maid of Honour, the Hon. Miss Devereaux, the Duke 
of Sutherland, and the Earl of Aberdeen. In the sixth carriage were the Lady 
in Waiting on the Dachess of Cambridge, the Baroness Ableteld:, the Hon. 
Mrs. Anson, the Bavarian Minister, Baron de Ceuto; and the Lord in Wait- 
ing, Viscount Sydney. In the seventh carriage were the Saxon Minister, 
Baron Geredortt ; the Lord in Waiting on the Emperor, the Earl of Hard- 
wick ; and the Lord in Waiting on the King of Saxony, the Earl of Morton: 
Sir R. Otway and Colonel Drummond were in a pony phaeton and pair. 

The gentlemen of the royal household all wore the Windsor uniform: 
Lord ©. Wellesley, Colonel Arbuthnot, Major Gen. Sir E. Bowater, and Colo- 
nel Wylde, were on horseback, in atiendance on the august party. The Dake 
of Buccleuch rode on horseback from the castle to the races. Ata quarter 
before five u’clock the royal and illustrious party returned to the castle. 

The Emperor of Russia and Prince Albert walked to St George’s Chapel 
in the forenoon. His Imperial Majesty and his royal highness aflerwards 
went and inspected the Ruyal Stables. 


GRAND BANQUET. 


In the evening the august party sat down to dinner, which was served in 
the Waterloo gallery Side tables were placed round the apartment, on which 
were displayed a number of the largest shields and salvers of the Royal T'rea- 
sury ; the former embellished with a variety of classical and mythological 
subjects in basso relievo, and the latter engraved with the royal arms, encir- 
cled by a deep border elaborately chased. The magnificent chandelier suspend- 
ed from the centre of the ceiling had avery pleasing eflect ; it is composed 
ot ground glass, ornamented with the patiern of the collars and badges of the 
several orders of knighthood of which her Majesty is sovereign. It has a bor- 
der of small circular divisions, each containing a single star of the differcnt 
British orders of knighthood. ‘The Queen and Prince Albert, the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Saxony, and the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, sat 
beneath this chandelier. 

The table on which the royal banquet was placed had been tastefully ar- 
ranged by Mr. Elliott, her Majesty’s table decker, and presented a very elegant 
and splendid spectacle. Two rows of gold candelabra, filled with wax-lights, 
extended the entire length, enclosing the plateau, on which were epergnes, 
and other centre-pieces, richly sculptured in gold. Among these splendid spe- 
cimens of art were introduced a number of rare plants in flower fitted into gold 
vases, 

The magnificent St. George Candelabrum formed the principal orna- 
ment in the middle of the table, opposite to the seat of her Majesty and her 
a circle, but (wo other candelabra of larger size then the rest were placed 
at both ends, A succession of gold dishes on each side of the table, and other 
articles of the precious material, all richly chased and burnished, added to 
the surpassing splendour and magnificence of the banquet. 

The company included the Emperor of Russia, the King of Saxony, the 
Duke and Duchess ol Cambridge, the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, Dow- 
ager Lady Lytielton, the Russian Minister and the Baroness Brunow, Baron 
de Cetto, Bavarian Minister; Baron Gersdorff, Saxon Minister; Baronde 
Thile, Prussian Charge d’Atfaires; the Duke of Wellington, the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Earl ot Liverp: ol, Earl Delawar. Earl Jersey, the 
Earl Aberdeen, Earl of Haddington, the Karl of Morgan, Eari Hardwicke, La- 
dy Peel, Sir E. Codrington, SirG, Cockburn, Sir H. Wheatley, Mr. G. E An- 
son, Lord C. Wellesley, Hon. and Rev, C, L. Courtenay Lieut.-Col B. Drum- 
mond, &e, &c, 

The band of the Scots Fusilier Guards attended during the banquet,and 

rformed the tollowing pieces : March—A. Leslie. Overiure, Oberon—We- 

r. British Homages Walizes—Labitzki. Fantasia on Russian airs—Rom- 
berg. selection, Alma—Costa. The English Quadrilles—Musard. Polka— 
To ue. 

After dinner her Majesty's private band was in attendance at the Castle, and 
in the course of the evening [conducted by Mr. Anderson) performed the fol- 
lowing pieces ;—Sinfoma, C minor—Beethoven. ‘ Priere et Bolero,’ Vio 
loncello, He: Offenbach—Offenbach. Allegretto, ‘ Lobgesany,—Mendelssohn. 
Fantasia, Harp, M. Parish Alvars, sur de Themes de Lucia di Lammer. 
moor.—Parish Liven. Finale, ‘ Sifonia, No.6.’—Mozart. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE CASTLE, 
(PRIDAY.) 

Atan early hour on the follewing morning, several of the guests of her 
Majesty took their departure from the Castle. At 10 o'clock the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge left fortown. Their Royal Highnesses travelled by 
the Great Western Railway. ; 

The Emperor of Russia shortly afte: wards descended into the quadrangle, 
and inspected the escort, which was composed of the Ist LifeGuards. ‘The 
Emperor was joined by Prince Albert and the King of Saxony. At 10 
minutes before 11 o'clock the august party quitted the Castle for the metropo- 
lis, occupy ing (with the suits) eight carriages and four ; the first, an open 
one, containing the Queen, Prince Albert, the Emperor cf Russia, and the 
King of Saxony. The Life Guards escorted the illustrious party to the 
Slough station of the Great Western Railway, where a special train’ was in 
readiness to convey the august ny! totown. The Prince ot Wales, the 
Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice left the Castle at one o'clock tor 
Slough, and were conveyed to town by a special train. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, the Emperor ef Russia, the King of Saxony, 
and the Royal suites arrived at Buckingham Palace at l2o’clock. In the af- 
ternvon the Emperor ot Russia left the Palace, attended by Baron Brunow. 

His Majesty the King of Saxony went to Stafford House, where he was 
received by the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, who conducted his Majes- 
ty through the interior of the mansion. 

On leaving Stafford House, the King went to the new Palace at Westmin- 
ster, and also viewed both houses of parliament. His Majesty and suite also 
inspected Westninster Abbey, and then returned to Buckingham Palace. 

STATE DINNER AND EVENING PARTY, 

In the evening her Majesty gave a state dinner. 

The company consisted ot the Emperor of Russia, the King of Saxony, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess of Buccleuch, Lady C. Murray, Baron 
Brunow, Baron Gersdorff, the Earl of Liverpool, Earl Delawarr, Ear) of Jer- 
sey, Ear] ot Aberdeen, Earl ef Hardwicke, Earl of Morton, Lord C. Welles. 
ley, Lieut. C. B. Drummond, Lieut. Col. Wylde, Count Orloff, Le General 
d’Adlerberg, M. d’Adierberg, Prince Wossilischikotf, Prince Radziwill, Col. 
Glasenass, Dr. Reinhol’s, M. de Minchwitz, Count Vitzthum, Baron de 
Reichart, and Dr, Carus} 

The Band of the Cokistream Guards were in attendance, and performed the 
following pieces during the banquet :—‘ The Prince of Wales’s March’—Cos 
ta. ‘Grand Pot-pourri’ on Russian airs, dedicated to his Imperial Majest- 








state and officers of the royai household in their ‘ 
members of the orders of knighthood wearing their respective insignia. 

Her Majesty's hon. corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms were on duty in the green 
drawing-room, commanded by their lieutenant, the Hen. Sir E. Butler. Mr. 
J. B. Curling, clerk of the check, and Sir B. Smith, C. S., also attended. The 
yeomen of the guard lined the grand hall and staircase. The officers presmms 
were, Sir G. P. Lee, the lieutenant; Mr. Ellerthorp, clerk of the check; and 
Sir Samuel Hancock, Exon in Waiting. ‘The company began vo arrive aia 

uarter past nine o’clock at the Palace. At half-past nine the Duke and 
Dashes of Cambridge arrived, atlended by Baroness Ablefeldt and Major 
Stephens. ‘The royal duke was habited in the uniform of his regiment, the 
Coldstream Guards, and wore the insignia of the Russian Order of St. Andrew 
The Duke of Richmond, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquis Anglesey, the. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde, 
Sir James and Lady Grahact. the Earl of Roden, Viscount and Viscountess 
Beresford, Sir Robert and Lady Peel, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Stanley, 
were among the earlier patente. The Duke of Wellington wore the uniform 
of a Field-Marshal, with the insignia of the Orders ot the Garter and Golden 
Fleece. 

The company on their arrival were ushered into the picture gal’ery. At 10 
o’clock the Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by their illustrious guests, 
enrered the state apartments, preceded by the Lord Chamberlain and the Lord 
Steward. The distinguished compeny present had the honour of being intro- 
duced to the foreign Tosteclans The grand saloon was fitted up for music, 
and ber Majesty's private band, conducted by Mr Anderson, performed the fol- 
lowing pieces :—Sinfoni», * An Ode to Sound,’ from « poem by C_ Pfeitfer— 
Spohr. Introduction, Caprices et Finale de Vopera le Pirate. Violin, Herr 
Ernst—Ernst. Rondo Russe—Reissinger. Le Carnival de Venise—Herr 
Ernst. 

Refreshments were served in the Throne.room. This magnificent saloon was 
brilliantly illaminated with several superb cut-glass lustres, and also with nu- 
merous gold candelabra on the supper table, which was tastefully and elegaut- 
ly decorated. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


As the splendid military coriege left the Home-park on Wednesday, to pro- 
ceed into the Long Walk, several persons amongst the hundreds who were sta- 
tioned at this point cried out,‘ Hurrah for the duke!’ a hint which was respond- 
ed to by loud and vociferous cheering. ‘The Duke of Wellington immediately 
took off his hat, and waving it said to the people, in the most earnest manner. 
*No,no; not me, the emperor, the emperor!’ This hint was immediately 
taken, and his Imperial Majesty was greeted most enthusiastically as he rode 
into the Long Walk. 

THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA’S DEPARTURE. 

(SUNDAY.) 

His Imperial Majesty left this country for the continent on Sunday. 
At an early hour of the morning his Majesty, accompanied by his Ex- 
cellency Baron Brunow and the members of his suite, atlended Divine ser- 
vice at the chapel of the Russian Embassy, in Welbeck-street. His Majes- 
ty wore the splendid uniform of the Russian Imperia! Guard, all the members 
of his suite being attiredin full regimentals. At the conclusion, the Emperor 
returned with his Excellency to the Embassy, and having exchanged his mili- 
tary for a civil dress, proceeded to pay a round of farewell visits. The Em- 
peror first called on Sir Robert and Lady Peel. From thence his Majest 
proceeded to the residence of the Countezs of Pembroke, in Dover-street, wit 
whom he remained nearly balf an hour. ‘The Emperor again returned to the 
Embassy betore three o'clock, and having taken leave of the Baroness Bru- 
now and her youthful daughter, proceeded in his Excellency’s carriage to 
Buckingham Palace. Arriving there, his Majesty partook of lunch withthe 
Queen and her Roya} Consort, ani at five o’clock took his departure lor Wool- 
wich, accompanied by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and attended by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, &c. “he Royal cortege arrived at the Royal dock- 
yard at five minutes to six o'clock. 

His Imperial Majesty and Prince Albert on alighting were received by the 
Earl ot Haddington, &c. &c. His Imperial Majesty passed along the guard 
of honour, the band playing the National Anthem. The Emperor then visit. 
ed the Royal Albert, 120 guns, and was shown by Mr. Lang the interior of 
this magnificent vessel, and appeared astonished when her great magnitude 
and the powerful nature of her timbers were described. His Imperial Majes- 
ty then visited the engine manufactory, and the large new building for making 
boilers, part to be used as a foundry. His Imperial Majesty went to look at 
the Tremendous, 72 guns cutting down into a 50-gun frigate. At this period 
a number of boats on the river cheered the Emperor, which he graciously ac- 
knowledged. 

At presisely a quarter before seven o'clock, his Majesty bid farewell to the 
principal officers, and to all who did not accompany him on board the steamer. 
Among these were the Chevalier Benkhausen, the Russian Consul-General, 
and M. de Berg and M. C. de Koudriafisky, joint secretaries to the Embassy. 
The Emperor aiso took leave of the Countess of Pembroke and the Baroness 
Brunow, and even after the vessel had slipped her moorings, his Majesty oc- 
cupied a prominent position on the deck, saluting the ladies in the most gal- 
lant manner. 

Lis Roya! Highness Prince Albert took leave of the Emperor on board the 
Black Eagle. Their parting was of the most cordial and affectionate char- 
acter. Atseven o’clock precisely, all being in readiness, the vessel let go her 
moorings, and dropped duwn the river under a Royal salute from the Dock- 
yard, the troops presenting arms as the steamer passed. The Russian Impe- 
rial standard floated from the mainmast of the Black Eagle, and attended by 
the Lightning steamer, all proceeded rapidly through Woo!wich Reach. 

His Imperial Majesty arrived at Rotterdam at tour p.m., on Monday, hav- 
ing made a calm and delightful passage of twenty-one hours from Woolwich. 
The Emperor having  « handsome presents of diamonds, rings, &c., to the 
dtfferent officers of the Black Eagle and Lightning steam-vessels, amd ordered 
the munificent sum of 500/. to be distributed among their crews, immediately 
left Rotterdam en route for Russia. 

THE EMPEROR’S DONATIONS. 

The extent of the Emperor’s munificence will be in some measure under- 
stood by the following detail of some of the many acts of liberality which have 
distinguished his Majesty's sojourn at the Court of Queen Vietoriz :—To 
each of the principal Lords of the Queen's Household (six in number) a 
magnificent gold souff-box elaborated with a beautifully executed enamel por- 
trait of his Majesty, surrounded by diamonds. To the Equerries and Grooms 
in Waiting on the Emperor, boxes of a similar description, surmounted by the 
Imperial cypher set in brilliants. To the three chief officers of the Royal 
Mews, massive gold boxes, Jess elaboraiely ornamented than the preceding. 
A variety of smaller gold boxes, watches, and rings were left by his Majesty 
at the disposalof the Master of the Household, the Hon. Mr. Murray, for pre- 
sentation to the principal domestics under his direction, while the munificent 
sum of two thousand pounds was given by the Emperor to be divided among 
the servants employed in the departments severally presided over by the Lord 
Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, and the Master of the Horse. 











Towards the completion of the Nelson Testimonial . £500 
Ditto the Wellington ape hely* ‘ , ‘ ‘ . . 500 
To the Ascot Race-fund i ° . . , ‘ - 500 
To the Poor of St. George’s, Hanover-square, in which parish Ash- 
burnham House is situated ‘ , , ; P . . 210 
Towards the formation of a Hospital for distressed Germans . 105 
To the Society for the Relief of Foreigners in Distress , - 1050 


And to the Russian Embassy household, as at Buckingham Palace, the Em- 
peror left a munificent sum for distribution among the domestics, the maitre 
hotel, Mr. Pierse, having the honour to receive from his Majesty a magnifi- 
cent diamond ring. 

Colonel Rowan, Mr Mayne, and Captain Hay, the Commissioners of Police, 
each received a handsome diamond ring ; and the various officials in the office 
of the Consul-General, Mr. Benkhausen, were also presented with similar to- 
kens of the Emperor's liberality. 

Captain Sir Francis Collier, who had the honour to steer the barge which put 
the Emperor ashore, has been presented with a handsome gold snutf-box, set 
in brilliants, and bearing the Imperial! initial, in the Russian character on the 
lid. Commander Smith, of the William and Mary yecht, and Mr. Oliver 
Lang, the Master Shipwright of the Dockyard, have each received a splendid 
diamond ring ; and 25/. have been distributed among the crew of Sir Francis 
Collier's barge ; the labourers who put the carriages and baggage on board the 
Lightning steamer receiving 20/ among them. 


—»-—__—_ 


POLITICS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 





Haxirax, Nova Scotia, Jane 24th, 1844. 


| My pear Sin—Since my last letter little of importance has occurred here, 
| Anatrocious case of murder and piracy on the high seas in a ship called the 


the Emperor Nicholas—Labitzki. ‘Quadrille,’ the real Scotch—Julien. Se- | Saladm, lately driven on this coast, has startled the community. Two of the 


lection from the ‘ Bohemian Girl’—Balfe. Valse, ‘ The Bird ot Paradise’— 


Keenig. ‘ Polka’ (as danced at the ¢ )pera)—Pugni. Her Majesty afterwards 


ve an evening party in honour of her august visitors, The invitations in- | 


cluded the members of the diplomatic corps and upwards of 200 of the nebility 
and gentry. The foreign ministers appeared in their respective costumes: 
the officers of the army and navy in their different uniforms: the ministers of 


least guilty "nutineers have turned approvers; and if their story is true, there 
has scarcely ever been a more horrid case, or a more signal instance of Provi- 
dential interposition, in confounding their ce:igns and bringing them h *lpless 
into the hands of just'c-, The agency of the Almighty is as clearly to be dis- 
cerned as if his hand had been literally visible! 






respective costumes; the ce 


up to Jast week, when aProclamation appeared in the Roya! Gazette, con- 
vening the Legislature on the 20th July, for thedespatch of business. The Op. 
position Press has continued its attacks on the Local Government; which 
have been characterized generally by great acrimony, and, indeed, seurrility 

towards the Lieutenant Governor. The Collectorship of Excise, resigned by 
Mr. Howe, and again offered to that gentleman and refused, has been given to 
Mr. Dewolle, a Conservative member of the Assembly, ofhigh character, long 
conversant with public business, and well fitted for the situation. The Ex- 
Collector, meanwhile, has resumed his Editorial chair, telling the public he 
is delighted at the exchange he has made from his seat at the Council Board 

and hoping to write down the Gov rnment in the Nova Scotian, and its penny 
satellite, the Morning Chronicle. This very clever and mercurial gentleman 
has long drawn deeply on his once great popularity, and on the credulity of 
the public. But to make them believe that he prefers his present to his late 
position is somewhat de trop, and exceeds his power. 

The cause of the Proclamation summoning Parliament is this. A peti- 
tion from certain persons in the island of Cape Breton, against the legality of 
its annexation to Nova Scotia, was presented some time ago to the Privy 
Council, and referred to the Judicial Committee of that body. The time for 
hearing the case argued was approaching; but the President of the Council, 
Lord Wharncliffe, postponed it until an opportunity should be given to the 
Nova Scotia Parliament to take what steps might be deemed proper in sup- 
porting the union before the Council. Consequently Lord Stanley sent 
out instructions by the last mail to Lord Falkland to assemble the Legisla- 
ture, 

1am not ew fait to the details of the Cape Breton union with Nova Scotia, 
but I believe this petition for its repeal—maugre that magic word—is all a 
matter of moonshine, and that Cape Breton has about as much chance of a 
separation as Sable Island. Indeed, for good physical reasons, a separation 
of some hundred leagues would be much to be wished, as it would improve 
the climate essentially. At present every iceberg or mass of field-ice, when 
moving southward from the Gulf of St. Lawrence in April and May, is ar- 
rested by the long spit of this barren island ; and as it melts along our shores 
keeps down the temperature ten or twelve degrees. 

In the hands of an Opposition adroit at finding fault, this summer Session 
may turn oul a respectable grievance, at a time when grievances are much 
required. But as the Lieutenant Governor only obeys orders, I cannot per- 
ceive how they will make out their case, though I perceive their papers are 
already trying what they can do. Still the Anti-union petition of Cape Bre- 
ton is not likely to be made a party question, and the Session will probably be 
over in a week. 

Wishing very sincerely the good of the Province (the trade of which Lam 
happy to inform you is reviving fast from its late depression), I am pleased 
at the prospect of this extra Session. Men’s minds have cooled down since 
the fierce struggles of last winter, and it may afford an opportunity for another 
altempt at uniting the ablest men of both parties in one strong Administra- 
tion, In the present circumstances of Nova Scotia, this, I conceive, is the 
only basis on which an effective and popular Government can rest. To ac- 
complish this, it seems only to require cool reflection, with the exercise of 
some forbearance on both sides, the moderation of too sanguine expectations 
and the repression of disturbing passions, As far as I can judge, another 
coalition seems to be the general wish, and a very reasonable wish it is ina 
small Colony, with the balanced state of parties that now exists. 

‘Phenumbers of the Conservatives and Liberals appear t me nearly equal; 
though, as might be expected, each exaggerates its adherents and claims a 
majority. In wealth and social respectability, the tormer have a decided su- 
periority; but in popular accomplishments, activity, system, and that species 
of turbulent eloquence which can 

“ wield at will the fierce demecracy—” 
the Liberals possess the advantage. 

The Lieutenant Governor has already twice held out the Olive Branch to 
the leaders of the Opposition, From weighty considerations, no doubt, and 
such as were deemed of paramount importance to their own character and 
honour, they declined accepting the offer. It would be, perhaps, too much 


to expect a third proposal, whieh is popularly considered the lucky nem- 
ber. 





There is, 1 am inclined to believe, one great obstacle in the way. Since 
the secession of the three Couneillors, two ot them have spoken and acted 
with dignified moderation, becoming their character and position. Not so 
the third. He has chosen, by means of the jourmals he directs, to attack Lord 
Faliland in a way so personally offensive, that it would appear he considered 
re-appointment to office impossible, and acted reeklessly in consequence. Now 
his Lordship, sprung from an ancient and distinguished family, several of 
whom have lost their lives in the service of their country, is sensitive on points 
csnnecied with his personal honour, and may demur at any restoration of 
familiar intercourse with this gentleman. 

If any opening towards a coalition should be made during the approaching 
Session, the Liberals would do well to consider, that they are not now in so 
good a position as they were six months aga. All parties in the Imperial 
Parliament have repudiated their friends and allies in Canada; and Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Buller have defended Sir Charles Metcalfe as strongly 
as Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley. Whatever they may say to the con- 
trary, the Ministers of the Crown consider Nova Scotia and Canada in the 
same category, and those nice distinctions elaborated here, are invisible in 
England. The Ex-Councillors, like Mr. Lafontaine and his colleagues, may 
talk very grandiloquently of their constitutional right to resign their places; 
and as an abstract proposition it is beyond dispute. But the animus appeals 
to have been the same here as in Canada—at least with /1o of the retiring 
gentlemen—to trip up the Government ; and, when prostrate at their feet, to 
exact their own triumphant return to office, with augmented consequence and 
influence, increased power, and perpetuity of possession—the Province the 
free-hold of themselves and their party, and the Lieutenant Governor their 
slave. 

Such a prize was worth some risk. They cast and lost. That they are 
identified with Mr. Lafontaine and his friends, the despatches of Lord Stan- 
ley, and his full and cordial support of the Government of Nova Scotia, fur- 
nish the strongest proof. 

You shall hear from me again when the Session is over. 

ScrvrTaTor. 


_ 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 41091 2. 


TENE ALBION, 


- NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1844. 





——__+ + -—_—— 





LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The favourite steam ship Great Western has arrived from Liverpool since 
our last publication, and has brought us intelligence from London, of three 
days’ later date. Nothing of great interest has occurred in the political world 
during this short interval of time. Petitions, which we give in another place, 
have been presented by the Mayor and Corporation of Dublin to her Majesty, 
and the two Houses of Parliament, on the subject of O’Connell’s imprison- 
ment, with a great deal of pomposity, but we incline to think with very iutle 
effect. 

Lord ce Grey, it appears, is about to resign the Lord Lieutenancy, on ac- 
count of ill-health, 

We are happy to perceive that the opinion we expressed last week, that no- 





thing serious would grow out of the attack of the Moors on an advanced po- 
sition of the French army in Algeria, is contirmed by various indications from 


| different sources. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 

We have the satisfaction to lay before our readers another of the admirable 
jeuters of Serutator on the politics of this province. It will be observed for 
what purpose the special session of the Legislature is called, which cannot be 
one of much general importance, or of any greatduration The present Cabi- 
net of Lori Falkland seems firm, and we doabt not, in spite of the small ma- 
jority that supported it during the last session, it will fully maintain itself. 

We observe that our worthy and excellent correspondent has been assailed 
for his opinions, uttered in these letters. This was to be expected, for he is 
too powertul a champion tu be treated with silent contempt. 





Ali remained tranquil until Saturday night, when the mob again collected 
succeeded in bulding it. Still, however, an event occurred which seems to 


ordered to make ready to fire at a band of rioters who threatened the building, 
Mr. Naylor, an ex-member of Congress, threw himself before them, and called 
out to them not to fire; he was in consequence arrested, by order of General 
Cadwallader, and secured within the chapel. 

On Sunday the news of Mr. Naylor's arrest became known and caused 
great excitement. The mob were soon in motion in increased numbers, and 


We should not, however, have adverted to this unimportant circumstance, 
had it not been stated that he derived from us certain emoluments for his wril- 
jngs, an assertion, we beg to state, that is wtally untrue. Scruator has been | 
in the habit of enriching our columns with his contributions for a number of 
years on various subjects, for which he never asked or received any payment 
whatever. 

On one occasion, cnly, wishimg to procure a series of literary papers, we, of 
our own accord, offered and paid him two or three small sums; but all his 
political papers, whether written in Canada or Nova Scotia, have been fieely 
and gratuitously contributed. Even his delightful and well-remembered ar. 
ticles on Salmon Fishing, which would have commanded a good price in the 
London literary market, were generously and freely given to the Albion, 
Scrutator is not a person who sells his epinions; possessing an independent 
and highly cultivated mind, and holding a lucrative appointment which he has 
earned by his professional ability and g»0d conduct, he lacksnot the stimulus 
ot lucre nor the smiles of the great to give utterance to his loyal and patriotic 
sentiments. ‘Thatthese sen.iments are the natural effusions of his heart we 
know ; that they are participated in by every friend of British connexion we 
also know; and we therefore recommend his Letters, now as we always have 
done, to all our readers throughout the Colonies in which this journal! so ex- 
tensively circulates. They are models of elegant diction, of truth and proprie- 
ty and of right sentiment. oe 

A lull pervades the political atmosphere of Canada at this moment—the 
stunning effects of the late debate in Parliament not having yet passed away 
from the minds of the agitators. That was indeed a terrible blow for them. 
The Rev. Mr. Ryerson proceeds with his series of letters in detence of the 
Governor-General, which are like discharges of round and grape to a discom- 
fied enemy. We take the following from the Toronto Patriot, which has 
reference to a private letter that was lately made public : 

The honourable minded gentleman concerned in the recent exhibition of a 
jetter from Mr. Gowan, on which a silly attempt was made to found an attack 
on the Governor General, will doubtless be pleased to peruse the following 
scrap, cut by us from the Quebec Gazette: 

Tuomas Jerrerson ON THE PusuicaTion or Paivate Lerrers. 


To obtain and publish a private letter, even serviceable for the vindication 
of trath, is an act trom which an honourable mind would shrink—to obtain 
even by pilfering or any unjustifiable course, a private lever, and publish it, 
without the consent of ihe owner, for the purpose of attempting to prove, by 
gross perversion, a shameful calumny, fabricated by the publishers, is an act 
that stamps indelible disgrace upon any one guilty of it. Hear the illustri- 
ous author of the Declaration of Independence on this subject:—Alany 

rgus 
. ‘ { should never wish to put pen to paper, and the more because of the trea- 
cherous practice some people have of publishing one’s letters without leave, 
Lord Mansfield declared it a breach of trust and punishable at law. I THINK IT 
SHOULD BE PENITENTIARY FELONY.’ 

*,* The death of the poet Campbell, although a not very unlooked for 
event—for his health has long been giving way,—excites a good deal of regret ; 
for he was aman almost without enemies, His politics were of the whig 
schoo}, but he was moderate and liberal in the exercise of them ; his con- 
vivial qualities were well known, and “ Ye Mariners of England,” and the 
‘ Battle of Hohenlinden” would alone immortalize him asa poet. No bio- 
graphical sketch has yet appeared of him, but we take from the London cor- 
respondent’s letter of the Commercial Advertiser the following few words, as 
they containa very pretty and touching anecdote of the lamented deceased : 

The papers will have acquainted you with the fact that Thomas Campbe]l 
died at Boulogne, on the 15th inst, Rogers and Wordsworth still survive— 
the last of that wonderful brotherhood of contemporary writers who mada 
the last generation an age of giants. Moore still survives also—but grace- 
ful and exquisite as his poetry invariably is, it stands quite apart trom the 
easy dignity of Rogers, and the harmonious richness of Campbell. 

Though { have ofien met Campbell in private, the last time I saw him in 
public was al an anniversary dinner of the Literary Fund, where, together 
with four hundred of the multitude, most of the literary men of repute in Eng- 
land had assembled, and some of ourowncvuntry amongthem Washington 
Irving and Edward Everett for instance. Moore, Hallam, Archbishop W hate- 
ly, Talfourd, James, and several other men of eminence spoke in the course 
of the evening. Campbell was one of the stewards, and upon him devolved 
the duty of proposing one of the regular toasts: ‘,Mr. Hallam, and the histori- 
ans of England.” ‘The preceding toast had been, “ The army and navy,” and 
the notes of Campbell’s superb ode, “ The Mariners uf England,” had scarce- 
ly died upon the ear when he rose to give the health of Mr. Hallam, The 
evening was far advanced, the room oppressively hot, and though Campbell 
was received on rising with loud cheers and commenced his speech most ef- 
fectively, his language as he proceeded became incoherent and unmeaning, 
and notwithstanding his age and the nature of the occasion, (sacred to the 
cause of literature)—the coughing and other signs of disapproval became so 
audible among the assemblage that he brought his speech to an abrupt close, 
and sat down evidently mortified and distressed. Mr. Hallam’s reply to the 
toast was brief; and when he ceased speaking Lord Mahon rose to give “ Mr. 
Moore and the poets of England.” Before speaking directly of the writings 
aad genius of Moore, he adverted to the general spirit of English poetry, and 
the obligations of English literature to the great poets of the present day. He 
spoke of the national odes of England, and reminded his audience that a poet 
was living, was present, who had sung his country’s glory in strains of un- 
equalled grandeur and fire. 

His Lordship continued—* The notes of ‘The Mariners of England’ have 
hardly ceased to vibrate through this hall; and while the fame of Nelson is 
cherished, while the battle of the Baltic is remembered, let Englishinen never 
cease to honour him who so eloquently bids them remember 


‘“« The brave who sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore !” 





The heart of the assembly was touched ; and the implied rebuke of their 
late treatment of the poet, and the consequent need of reparation, were so 
Uuiversally felt that they joined their voices like the voice of one man, in a 
cheer so loud aad prolonged that the very walls seemed to tremble. Camp- 
bell himself was greatly affected, and tears of joy and pride streamed down the 
old man’s cheeks as he partly rose from his seat and bowed his acknowlede- 
ments to the assembly. He soon afterwards left the room, and I never again 
Saw him on any public occasion. 


—— 

The city of Philadelphia has, we are sorry to say, again been the theatre 
*f some of the most violent popular excesses, We collect from the various 
accounts published in relation to them, that the demonstrations made on the 
anniversary of national independence, by the party styling themselves Native 
Americans. had excited so much alarm that the civil authorities deemed it 
Proper to take steps for the protection of the Roman Catholic chapel, situated 
at the corner of Queen and Second-streets, and had, in consequence, intro 
duced into that edifice during the night a few stand of arms and a small quan- 
tity of gunpowder; a measure in which we can see nothing whatever objec- 
Honable, it being entirely of a defensive character, fully justified by the de- 
S'ruction of three Catholic chapels a short time before. The mob, however, 
Seems to have been of a different opinion on becoming acquainted with the 
fact, and collected in numbers the following morning in front of the chapel, 
burst open the doors, made themselves masters of the guns and ammunition 
Wich had been placed there, and then displayed them as a proof of the mur- 
Gerous intentions of the Catholics. The police, on receiving intelligence of 
What was going on, repaired to the spot, succeeded in obtaining possession 
@gain of the guns, and one of the magistrates explained the reasons why they 


obtained four small pieces of cannon trom a vessel at the wharf. Fresh 
military companies hac also arrived to re-intorce General Cadwallader, who 


pieces of iron and stones, at the doors of the church, which were soon shatter- 
ed. Mr. Naylor being given up, another concession was demanded by the 
mob,—that a company of volunteers composed of Irishmen, ca'led “ the Hi- 
bernia Greens,” stationed inside the church, should be sent out and dismissed. 
This was also assented to, and the remaining velunteer corps which had been 
stationed with them in the chapel, went out with them as anescort. ‘They 
were all however so closely pressed by the mob, that they were compelled to 
fire, and this seemed to be the signal! fur the American volunteer corps to dis- 
perse, leaving tie Hibernia Greens to ‘ake care of themselves. ‘They fled in 
all directions, One of them ci the name of Gallagher, having succeeded in 
reaching his huuse, turned round on the steps and fired his musket at his pur- 
suers. His house was immediately broken open, he was seized and dragged 
through the gutter, “ where hundreds of wretches,” says a Philadelphia paper, 
“trampled upon his body like so many devils.” 
The facts we have above related took place between 12 and 2 o'clock. The 
roops having left the church, it was taken possession of by the besiegers, and 
a commitiee of citizens appointed to preserve it from destruction, which they 
succeeded in doing until 7 o’clock in the evening, when the proceedings of the 
mob became so alarming, that a delegation was sent to General Cadwallader 
for the military. A Philadelphia paper gives the following account of 
the events of the night :— 
On Sunday evening, about seven o'clock, the troops having arrived on the 
ground, the Cadwallader Greys, under Captain Scout, were detailed to clear 
(Queen street, between the church and Second street. The citizens who had 
charge of the church, had marched arm in arm down Queen, and turning to 
the right, had passed down Second street till the last row was fairly off the 
scene of riot, when a number of men, principally under age, armed with 
bludgeons and stones, pressed forward on the military, Gen. Cadwallader, 
seeing the opposition at the corner, ordered Captain Hili’s company of City 
Guards to the assistance of ihe Cadwallader Greys, and the two companies, 
after great difficulty, succeeded in clearing out the street to the Second street 
line. The mob growing more violeat, no longer contented itself with abusive 
and insulting language, but managed to prevent the companies from throwing 
out thair sentinels. Missiles of all kinds were pitched forward on the ranks, 
taunts given, till soldier afier soldier, when struck, or when personally threat- 
ened and insulted, turned round to the ollicers and asked, “ must we bear all 
this ?” 
The orders being, however, to stand with grounded arms, the mob increased 
in insolence and rushed up to snatch the maskets from the soldiers, and 
several personal struggles followed between the riolers attempting to arrest 
the arms and the military to keep them. Captain Hill, when endeavouring 
to clear the way, was seized by one of the crowd, struck on the back of the 
head with a club, and flung to the ground. Volleys of stones were thrown, a 
number of the volunteers injured, and a sergeant of the Cadwallader Greys 
was carried seriously wounded from the ground. It was then that orders to 
fire were given, and his company, together with the Cadwallader Greys, obey- 
ed the command. 
Such was the beginning ef the struggle, and as it progressed, and the night 
grew dark, the fierceness and maligoity of the rioters increased, The Junior 
Artillerists, under Captain Drayton, were detailed to seize a large stand of 
arms and a keg of powder, at the Commissioners’ Hall, and weie surrounded 
when there by aswarm who had discovered their position, and who threatened 
to shoot them down one by one as they emerged trom under cover. The ar- 
rival of the Cadwallader Grays dispersed the besiegers, butonly temporarily, 
and in a short time the military who had collected in front of the church, be- 
came aware of the character of the adversary with whom they had to deal.— 
Men were lurking aboutevery corner, who, when they felt secure in their am- 
bush, would spring out for a moment, fire on the soldiers, and then retreat,— 
Cannon, stuffed with old iron in every shape, were wheeled down the little al- 
leys below the church, discharged suddenly, and then wheeled back. Such an 
attack was it—secret, covert, murderous, ungoverned by any rules of civil- 
lized warfare, and equalled only in brutality and cowardice by Indian tactics, 
that the volunteers sustained until midnight. For twenty-four hours at the 
lowest, some of them much longer, they had been kept onthe ground without 
any thing but chance and impertect refreshment, and without sleep. 
The fighting and skirmishing continued till 2 o'clock on Monday morning. 
When daylight came, the mutineers quitted the field of battle, and organized 
a meeting at some distance from it, where they demanded the withdrawal vf the 
troops, and promised to preserve the church from further damage if their de- 
mands were complied with, ‘The church was then given up to the authori- 
ties of the district of Southwark, andthe public peace has as yet met with no 
further disturbance. The number of sufferers by the fighting on Sunday 
nightand Monday morning, is estimated at 13 killed, and 50 wounded, 
It does not appear, however, that this lamentable victory of mob-law over 
the regular constituted authorities, will be of long duration. The Governor 
of Pennsylvania has arrived in the city of Philadelphia and large bodies of 
militia have either accompanied him or followed him, so that at present, it is 
computed there are at least ten thousand of this description of force collected 
there, It is said that the Governor intends to direct an overwhelming force 
on the disturbed district, to cause a strict search to be made there, forthe arms 
used by the disturbers of the public peace, and for the discovery of their per- 
sors. It would seem to us absolutely necessary, that some such measure be 
adopted. 
The Philadelphia Ledger righ:ly says, “ Now is the time to settle this ad- 
journed question of sovereignty between a mob and the State. There is no 
use of disguising facts. A body of men is said to be armed and prepared for 
stealthy warfare, for the sacrifice of the defenders of liberty and law. Shall 
they effectually triumph, or shall the power of the Commonwealth be acknow!l- 
edged ?” 
Slovery.—In our impression of to-day there is an article headed “ Sugar 
and Slavery,” which we recommend to the attention of our readers. It is 
copied from the London Spectator, one of the best informed papers in Landon, 
and the person who reads it attentively will not fail to inter that there is a 
growing opinion in England, that the slave policy should be reformed. It is 
in vain to say that the experiment of emancipation in the West Indies has 
been successful; it is also in vain to deny that both the islands and Great 
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There is no reason io suppose that this visit was in any way connected with 


in numbers before the chapel, which was occupied by a body of troops, who | political objects; it appears to have been one entirely of a friendly character 


made to the Sovereign azd people of England. The time was passed, not in prie 


bave had an unfortunate bearing on later events. ‘The troops having been | vate and political discussions, but in pleasure, hilarity, and agreeable visits 


and excig ions. 

The generosity of the Emperor was unbounded. We have given alist of 
several of his subscriptions and donations. The gift of a pieve of plate of the 
value of 500 guineas for Ascot, and the subscription of 500 pounds towards 
completing the monument te Nelson, anda like sum for the same object to 
the Duke of Wellington, mast be highly gratifying \o every Briton ; as show- 
ing the great respect the Czar entertains for the country, and the great and il- 
lustrious men who adorn it, These acts also give proof of the good and cor- 


still refusing to give up Mr. Naylor, the rioters fired the cannon, loaded with | dial relations existing between the two powers. It is also gratifying t re- 


mark that his Majesty was every where treated with profound respect,— 
Whenever he appeared in public, crowds of well dressed persons awaited his 
arrival, who never failed to testify their respect, nor to give him the old Eng- 
lish welcome of “ three cheers !” 

His Majesty the King of the French will visit England in September, and 
be accompanied, it is hoped, by that worthy and excellent woman his royal 
consort, who is alike an honour to her sex and to the royalty of Christendom, 
These visils of the great poteniates of the earth to the “ little island,” fill us 
with pride and enthusiasm, and cannot fail to excite in philosophic and re- 
flecting minds profound meditation. ‘They also afford a guarantee of the tho- 
rough tranquillity that now pervades all parts of Europe. 


The British Protective Emigrant Society.—We are giad to state that this very 
laudable undertaking is making progress, and we hope shortly to be able to 
announce that all its arrangements are completed. ‘The gentlemen engaged 
in it are anxious to proceed upon the solid basis of substantial funds betore 
they proceed to active operations. In the meanwhile, the necessity of an in- 
stitution of this kind is daily becoming more evident, by the detection and de- 
velopment of tresh irauds practised upon the unfortunate emigrant. 


Autography—Mr. Francis Waldron is about to publish in fac-similics a series 
of autographs of royal and distinguished personages, ore of which has already 
made its appearance, engraved by Stout. It contains the signatures of the 
2d and 3d Georges, of Lord North, of Lord Templeton and of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. It is beautifuly executed, and pripted on an enamnelied card. 


NEW WORKS, 
No. 37 of Library of Select Novels, “ The Triumphs of Time,” by the 
author of Two Old Men’s Tales, is just issued by the Harpers. 
“ Alida; or, Town and Country,” a novel, by the author of “ Allen Pres- 
cou.” ‘The scenes are principally laid in New York, and, as usual in such 
works, the reader chiefly derives from following the “ course” of the loves of 
the hero and heroine. H. G. Langley, 8 Astor House. 
“Commerce of the Prairies; or, Journal of a Santa Fé Trader,” by Jo- 
seph Grigg. The author of these spirit-stirring pages was recommended by 
his medical advisers to take a trip across the Prairies, as the most probable 
means of relief from the effects of an obstinate dyspepsia, in following out 
which advice some patients would think it @ pretty hard prescription; but 
between the pinchings of hunger by day, and the apprehensions of being 
scalped by savages at night, Mr. Gregg not only recovered from his intirmi- 
ties, but imbibed such a passion for prairie lite ihat he made eighttrips across 
the great western prairies, and the passion for such adventures is as strong as 
ever. In character the work is similar to “ Kendall's Sante Fé Expedition,” 
and no one can fail to derive pleasure from perusing the “ Commerce of the 
Praries.” HH. H. Langley,8 Astor House. 
The Invalide, by C, Spindler, translated from the German by Gustavus C 
Elebbe and Jas. Mackay. J. Winchester. The work is characterised by 
scenes of the most stirring interest. The reader is made acquainted with the 
Court of Louis XVI. Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, Marat, besides some 
of the most illustrious personages of the times of the French Revolution, 


THE DRAMA. 
Niovo’s.—Tue Revoir or tuk Hanem.—The ever-active Mitchell pro- 
duced the promised Ballet, on Monday evening, punctual to the announce- 
ment; and when the short time occupied in its preparation is taken into con, 
sideration, it may be pronounced a very superior representation, That the 
public have so decided, is pretty certain, for the saloon has been crowded 
nightly to enjoy the performance, 
Everything that could be effected by the materials the manager had at his 
command, has been called into requisition in this splendid spectacle. Inces- 
sant labour, well and judiciously applied—lavish expenditure—the engage- 
ment of the best artistes in the country—attention to every minuti# of the ar- 
rangements,—is evident throughout; and yet, by one of those inconceivable 
somethings that often occur in dramatic representations, we cannot pronounce 
it to be perfectly successful. Something is wanting—certainly not on the man- 
ager’s part! and yet, even here, we could have desired the Bath scene to have 
been betier. It is notas beautiful, nor as picturesque in its arrangements as 
was the celebrated Mermaid scene, in his 1940, ‘There is a cold, rigid out. 
line in the painting—an absence of the bath-like reality in the arrangement— 
which mars the general effect of that, which would otherwise be the most 
charming tableau in the piece, 
The Bivouac, in the last act, by Bengough, is however a gem—the effec; 
of the watch-fires, and the lighted villages, in the perspective, is admirably 
managed. Of the dancing we can speak in terms of warm commendation 
as a whole. The Misses Vallée’s execute a Pas in the first act, very 
charmingly. We wish that ours, and everybody's favourite, the fairy-like 
litle Partington, had been made more prominent in the piece; we predict 
that she would have proved the “Pet of the Harem.” The Premier 
Danseuse, Mademoiselle Desjardins, evidently exerts herself to the fullest 
extent of her powers, to support the difficult role of Zulma, and if comparisons 
are unavoidably drawn, as to what the character should be, and what it ac- 
tually is, in her hands, it must be conceded that the lady leaves nothing un- 
attempted that she can accomplish. Her acting of the part is frequently very 
impressive, and-ber movements, at all times, what a gifted ‘cotemporary has 
happily expressed, truly “ Dian-csque.” As the Amazonian leader, she is 
perbaps the most happy. Martin is a good Ismael—his grand Pas, with 
Desjardins, in the first act, displayed a thorough knowledge of his art, too 
scientific perhaps, to be quite perfect; it smacked more of the dancing-master 
than the finished artist. What shall we say of Herr Korponay as Mysouff? 
why, we will only echo the very common expressed hope, that he will not 





Britain have suffered by the change; nor is there any one, we apprehend, 
who does not see that the question is daily bringing us into difficulties and 
dissensions with other powers, 

Such being the state of the case, we trust the reform will soon come, for the 
sooner the better. Weare tired of hearing that a poor man in England must 
give sevenpence sterling a pound for sugar (fourteen cents,) in order that 
Master Quasie may turn gentleman and work only three days in a week !—~ 
Since free labour is established, let free labourers be brought in from all parts 
ut the world. By checking immigration we establish a bounty on idleness, 
and that too, in favour of the idiest race upon earth. 





Our readers will find in the impression of to-day, a copious detail of the 
royal festivities connected with the late visits of the Emperor of Russia and 
King of Saxony to England. The Czar, it will be observed, passed four or 
five days at Windsor Castle, and the residue of his stay, at Buckingham 
Palace. He was then truly and emphatically the guest of the Queen, and his 
Majesty gave every token that his visit was highly gratifyingto him. He ap- 
pearstohavea warm attachment for Prince Albert; the illustrious persons 
were almost constantly together, and occasionally afier the Queen had retired 
for the night, the Emperor would ask for the band to be brought back, that he 
might again hear the fine marches of the Guards, together with “Rule 





be! been placed in the charel, 


-_-- 


risk his reputation, in assuming another chief of the Eunuchs. Mr. Wells 
is a very grave and dignified Sultan: more, he has. not given us an oppor- 
tunity tosay. Miss Taylor, in her transtormation, from a Prima Donna, to 
a premier danseuse, has lost nothing of her attractions; she really dances to 
admiration, and materially aided the groupings and tableaux, by her Juno- 
like appearance, and graceful evolutions, We have never seen Miss Taylor 
to such advantage—for she does not dispel the charm created by ber personal 
appearance, by speaking. 

The ladies of the harem have been well drilled, and are welldressed, Seve. 
ral of the tableaux in which they are engaged, were beautifally executed— 
particularly the one where the lances are transformed tu lyres. The military 
evolutions are well executed, ander the rigid surveillance of Nickenson, who 
has not forgotten a particle of his former vocation. He is the very martinet 
of drill sergeants. His grandiloquent strut and flourish, as he taps the drum, 
is arich accompaniment to the military scene, 

Mr. Loder has performed his arduous portion of the Ballet must satisfacto- 
rily. The music, for the greater part, is beautifully expressive of the action 
and delicate in melody ; we think, however, the martial portion is not suffi- 
ciently characteristic; it occasionally wants the stirring energy which is so 
inspiring in military music. 





Britannia,” and other naiiona! airs of England. geez, 


Asa whole, we have no dowlt that the success of this first attempt at the 
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Ballet, will inspire Mitchell with renewed energy ; and the next of the series, 
we predict, will surpass this experimental attempt to get up ballets on the Eu- 
ropean plan. 

Bowery Tueatae.—A new Drama called the Roman Captive was pro- 
duced at this theatre on Monday evening, but as it was immediately with- 
drawn, we were prevented from pronouncing on its merits. A succession of 
the uld favourites of this House has attracted respectable audiences during the 
week, We must notice with high commendation, the admirable method of 
ventilation adopted at this Theatre, by which the House is rendered perfectly 
cool, A magnificent Drama is announced as in preparation, underthe taking 
title of the Syren of the Seas, or the Mermaid Queen. We suppose Hamblin 
intends to present a rival atiraction to the splendid Revolt of the Harem, and 
judging from his former efforts, we do not doubt his capacity so to do. 

Cuatuam Tueatae.—The beautiiul Miss Nelson, or rather Mrs. Hodges, 
has been the chief feature of attraction at this Theatre during the week. Her 
never tiring sylphide, and a very interesting Drama, by Jonas B. Phillips, in 
which she personates an Indian Giri—have gratified crowded audiences. 
Miss Nelson is deservedly popular,—not quite so sylph-like and agile, as for- 
merly,—yet still a most lovely representative of the parts she has made exclu- 
sively herown. Mr. McCutcheon is also playing at this Theatre; he is an 
old favourite in that section of the city, and has been warmly greeted by his 
numerous admirers. Thecomic Winans is also a greatcard here. Indeed 
the excellence of the company generally is sufficiendy proved by a constant 
succession of crowded houses. 





Xutperial Parliament. 


House of Commons, June 6. 
. DISSENTERS’ CHAPELS BILL. 
(The object of this Bill is to give weight to usage in interpreting the muni- 
ments of a religious foundation, where no particular religious sect was 
designated by the ‘oundation deed.} 


The second reading of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill was yesterday moved 
jn the House of Commons. 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL began by observing that great num- 
bers of the petitions presented against the bill were founded upon misappre- 
hension, There was nothing in it to affect injuriously the property of the 
Wesleyan Methodisis, and the church had no interest at all in the subject- 
matter. The necessity of the bill was shown by the state of the Hew.iey 
charity cause. The House of Lords had decided that neither the Unitarians 
nor the church had any claim to any part of Lady Hew cey’s endowment ; 
but they had not decided who Aad such claim; ang now the Presbyterians and 
Independents were consuming the funds in a litigation between themselves. 
The spirit of the Legislature had tended in late years to as complete a cole- 
ration of the Unitarians as of any other Dissenters; and the present bill, con- 
ceived ia the same temper, came now to the House of Commons with the 
general consent of all the legal authorities in the House of Lords. Before 
the Toleration Act, any gift of toundation, tor whatever class of Dissenters, 
would have been illegal. The ‘Toleration Actitself excluded from its benefits 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants who were not Trinitarian. ‘To re- 
lieve these two classes of Dissenters enactments were from time to time in- 
troduced into the Legislature. ‘The proposition against which the present bill 
directed itself was, that where no particular sect wasdesignated by the founder, 
the founder should be deemed to have intended the charity for the sect he him- 
self belonged to. But this bill, while it combated that proposition, would not 
interfere with any case where the foundation deed designated any particular 
sect, It was a mistake, therefore, to treat this as a bill enabling trustees to 
violate their trusts. ‘The trustees of a foundation chapel had generally no 
power over the doctrine to be taught there; that was regulated by the congre- 
gation, who appointed, who paid, and who could remove the minister, In the 
Cases now in question, the congregations, for the last fifty years, had been 
chiefly Unitarian; these Unitarians had borne all the expenses; had built; 
rebuilt, repaired: and was it reasonable that all the existing edifices should be 
taken away from those who had thus, from generation to generation, main- 
tained them, and regarded them as their own, and that strangers should be 

laced in possession ? Lord Chief Justice Tinpat had laid it down that the 

anguage of the founder was not to be construed by evidence given aliunde of 
the founder's religious or political opinions. It was not fitting that the highest 
questions of divinity should be discussed in court, and referred to the Master’s- 
office. This bill gave weight to usage, and, as usage was allowed to have 
weight in all matters of private right, it was no unfit guide for interpreting 
the munimenis of a religious foundation. But, wherever a trust for a par- 
ticular faith appeared on the face of the deeds, there the usage would have no 
place, and the present bill no application. 

Sir R. INGLIS denied that the church of England wae unconcerned in 
this question : that church, he must contend, had a strong interest in the princi- 
ples which the bill contravened. He admitted the effect, or as he designates it, 
the prestige, produced by the support of the law lords and of the Government ; 
but the question now was not What the law is, but what the law is to be made. 
He complained of the alteration which, in the last stage of the bill, the House 
of Lords had introduced into the last clause, and which authorized that any 
pending suit might, on the defendant's application, be settled in accordance 
with the principle of this bill, upon payment of costs. After adverting in terms 
of disapprobation to Sir E. Sugden's postponement of a decision in the Irish 
Court of Chancery, with a view to let in the operation of this clause, he con- 
wares * moving that the bill should be read a second time on that day six 
months. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE seconded this amendment. To proceed with such a bill 
would, he thought, inflict a severe wound on thuse feelings of the country which 
ought to have been respected by the Government. He protested against the 
doctrine which alleged that the church had no interest in this question, mere- 
ly because she could claim no benefit from the funds connected with it. He 
regarded this bill as an insult to Christianity, and to the Christian feelings of 
the country ; and he must, therefore, oppose it. 

Mr. MACAULAY declared hie approval of the bill, and gave full credit to 
the Ministers for the purity of their motives in supporting it. ‘The petition- 
ers against it had proved their misunderstanding of it by treating what was 
really a question of property as if it were a question of divinity. The main 
principle of this bill was that which its second clause set forth—that prescrip- 
tion was to be proof of title. He maintained the validity of that principle, and 
appeuled to its prevalence in all ages and in all countries. He vindicated the 
third clause, on the ground that all statutes of limitation had been, and neces- 
sarily must be, to some extent, retrospective. Besides, this kind of properly 
could not be taken from the Unitarians, who had possessed it, perhaps, for a 
century, without thereby taking irom them also the large sums which they 
had laid out upon buildings and improvements, and violating the associations 
of the living with the pulpits of their illustrious preachers now no more, and 
with the monuments of beloved relatives interred in those precincts. It had 
been urged that the Unitarians must have got possession of such chapels dis- 
honestly, because such chapels, for the must part, were originally given to 
Trinitarian Dissenters ; but the fact was, that as there was no stringent obli- 

ation to subscribe any specific articles, the preachers and the congregations 

ad naturally and gradually glided into different opinions from those of the 
founders. He cited other cases where the same transition had taken place 
with the most perfect and undoubted fairness. He inveighed against the in- 
tolerance of those Methodists who were opposed to this measure. He could 
have understool such conduct in Churchmen, but he was really scandalized 
to see it among men who had themselves had occasion so often to invoke the 
principles of toleration. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN argned, that if a change ot religious opinion was so 
natural and gradual a matter as it had been now represented, it was likely to 
Occur again as it had oceurted before, and to occasion as much litigation as 
if this bill had not been introduced. Ifthe Unitarians were likely to be shocked 
at the violation of their associations with the pulpits of their recent preachers, 
might not the Presbyterians fee! equal or greater pain at the transfer of those 
pulpits from such men as Matraew Henry to the modern disciples of So- 
@iniust 

MR. BERNAL suggested that the modern Wesleyans themselves might 
not, perhaps, be in all respects of the same opinion with their own John Wes- 
ley, any more than the modern chapel-holders with the Trinitarian Dissent- 
ers of the last century. He insisted upon the stateof confusion in which the 
Hewley funds are left under the existing law. The printed forms of prayer 
used in the Dissenting chapels, would always be good evidence what the doc- 
trine in each chapel had been for any period of five-and.twenty years. He 
vindicated the course taken in the [rish case by Sir E. Sugden, observing 
that in that case the possessors had been Unitarians for 80 years, - 

MR. M. MI LNES felt himself compelled, notwithstanding the adverse im- 
pressions of his own constituents, to support the present bill. When the Dis- 
senters in general should understand that they were as much interested in it 
as the Unitarians themselves, and that the question involved the great prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, he trusted that their Opposition, or at least the tone of it 
would be mitigated. ; 

MR. F. MAULE opposed the measure, as a tampering with law which 





might form a dangereus precedent. He complained of the alteration ot the 
last clause, as affecting «x post facto rights already under — investigation, 
and commented upon, though he professed not to censure, the conduct of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland in hanging up his judgment on the beforemen- 
tioned case until this bill should have been passed. He believed that the 
measure, so far from preventing litigation, would b- introductory of intermi- 
nable discords. 

MR. GLADSTONE treated this as a t question of justice; and de- 
clared that, in his opinion, it was a duty incumbent upon the house to pass 
this bill, which he believed was upposed, not so much from theologica) ani- 
mosity as from misapprehension. So far from thinking the Christian feel- 
ings of the people insulted by the bill, he conceived that Christian feeling re- 
quired this act of justice. {t must not be supposed that the poweity of the 
cases would be found to resemble that of Lady Hewley. She was a found- 
ress ; but the generality of the persons who had associated in congregations 
to build chapels were not in the nature of founders ; there was no obligation 
whatever to perpetuate the opinions of those original subscribers, no inten- 
ticn on their part to bind their own successors. Besides, through several 
generations, during which the Presbyterians had been making common cause 
with the Unitarians, no step had been taken at law by the former to assert 
these supposed trusts, though the state of them was as notorious ail along as 
Bow. 

He then entered into some historical deductions, for the purpose of showing 
that the leading Dissenters, towards the close of the 17ih ceniury, considered 
their creeds as open oye modifications with the increasing lights of 
the time, and that, in fact, progressive modifications of those creeds did take 
place, almost from year to year, at the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th 
centuries. He trusted that reflection would allay the feelings now adverse to 
this bill and adaptlaw to justice. He was sure that Mr. Plumpire himself, 
if he had nad to decide as a judge upon the title to an estate between a pious 
and an infide) claimant, would not be deterred from adjudging the property to 
the latter, if rightfully entitled, by the apprehension lest by doing strict justice 
he should encourage a profligate. 

Mr. SHEILdeciared that the Roman Catholic body, to a man, were favour- 
able to this bill. The object of it was to establish toleration—to quiet posses- 
sion; it was a spiritual act of settlement, much needed in,Ireland. It this bill 
did not pass, hundreds of clergymen and their families would be reduced to 
misery. ‘There was now a cry against Unitarians, as formerly against Pa- 
pists, and therefore this bill was unpopular ; but it was a mistake to suppose 
that this bill was made for them alone ; it was applicable to a 25 years pos- 
session, of whatever sect. He then made a ludicrous attack upon Sir R. In- 
glis, by which he produced much laughter. He was surprised that the Pres- 
byterians, who asked so much liberty for themselves, should extend so little 
toleration to others. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that notwithstanding a preponderance of argument 
on one side unexampled in his Parliamentary experience, he was desirous to 
state the grounds upon which he and his colleagues had determined to give 
their most persevering support to this bill. Its prospects were now much 
brighter than when that support had first been resolved on by them. When the 
foundation deeds were expressed this bill did not propose to disturb the inten- 
tion of the founder, but when the words were “ Dissenters ofthe Protestant de- 
nomination,” it was too much to say that a specific trust existed. The precise 
object was probably admitted by the Unitarian founders on purpose; because 
until very moderntimes their faith was notrecognized by law. In the town he 
himself represented there was a bequest of an Unitarians’ daughter to an Uni- 
tarian chapel, not legal, because given before the act of 1813. There was now 
religious harmony in that town; but how if a speculative attorney were let 
in upon this little endowment? The decision in Lady Hewley’s case had 
brought litigation upon places always peaceable before ; and not even for the 
purpose of benefitting the church of England. 

The Unitarians of Ireland had been willing that the case of the English 
Unitarians should be taken before their own,—content that their own should 
wait; but the Government thought this unjust, and resolved to include both 
cases in one bill; and this bill they had not adopted until every attempt at 
private and voluntary arrangement had failed. He did not believe that they 
were inflicting any wound upon religious feeling ; on the contrary, he thought 
it was an advantage to the church to place her in the favourable positton of 
a considerate, kind, and disinterested arbitress. Our faith was different from 
that of the parties connected with these chapels—our faith was great—our 
Bs was great—he trusted our charity would be great in proportion. 

ord JOHN RUSSELL thought it unnecessary to add to the argument, 
which was already of an overwhelming weight; but he could not refrain 
from giving his testimony to the merits of the bill and t) the motives of the 
Government. He regretted that the feeling out of doors had been less tolerant 
and kindly than the tone taken in the house. If the resistance to this bill 
would be, as he thought it would, an injury to justice, it could not be a 
benefit to the established church. 
Lord SANDON said a tew words amid a general cry for the division, 
which took place as follows:—For the second reading, 307, Againstit, 117. 
Majority for it, 190. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF O'CONNELL, 
PRESENTATION OF THE DUBLIN CORPORATION PETITION 
TO THE QUEEN. 


The Right Hon, H, O’Brien, Lord Mayor of Dublin, accompanied by his 
chaplain, the Very Rev. Dr. O’Connell, and Aldermen Egan, Keeham, But- 
ler, and Gardiner; with Town Councillors J. Dunn, Michael Staunton, John 
Reilley, John M’Gloin, C. P. Gaven, R. White, M. Tobin, J. L. Arabin, 
W. Fitzpatrick, Esq.; with P. O’Brien, Esq., lord mayor’s secretary ; T. Syn- 
nott, Esq., high constable; John Curran, mace-barer; Thomas Reynolds, 
city marshall, and Thomas Arkins, Esq., sword-bearer, composed a deputa- 
tion of the corporation of Dublin, which, on Wednesday last, the 19th 
instant, presented the following address to Her Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace :— 
‘TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
‘ The honourable Address of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Dublin. 

‘May it please your Majesty—We the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of Dublin, approach your Majesty’s throne, assuring your Majesty that 
we continue to cherish feelings of unbounded loyalty to your Majesty’s sa- 
oh pen and crown. 

‘With profound grief we inform your Majesty that several of your loyal 
subjects in Ireland are at present inmates of a prison, for a constructive of 
fence—a mode of accusation always deemed odious in a free state. 

‘ We fee! that the law has been strained far beyond its legitimate bounds, 
and, as interpreted by your judges, has entrenched on the rights of your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects to tree and fair discussion of political matters, and, if per- 
mitted to become current law, will tend to enslave your Majesty’s heretofore 
tree people. 

‘ We hambly submit that state trials have invariably brought the adminis- 
tration of justice into disrepute, and the late trial of our fellow citizens has 
inflicted a deep wound on it; for, although unpleasing to us is the task, we 
are compelled by imperative duty to inform your Majesty of our opinions on 
the subject, and in which opinion we are joined by a vast majority ot your 
Majesty’s Joyal subjects in Ireland, that the trial was not conducted on fair 
and just principles; that the jury panel, the safety of the innocent, was frau- 
dulently dealt with, to the ype of the then accused, and when an opp or- 
tanity of testing that fraud in court by challenge to the array was offered to 
your law officer, he declined it. 

‘That one of your Majesty’s justices in your own court, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in Ireland, where your Majesty is supposed to be present, stated on 
several occasions, that this dealing with the jury panel was matter of grave 
suspicion, that the crown solicitor struck out the names of every person on 
the jury list who was of the religious belief of the principal prisoner, thus 
wounding the feelings of the majority of your Majesty’s most faithful subjects 
in Ireland, and holding up the professors of that religion, which is one pro- 
fessed by the majority of the inhabitants of the Christian World, as persons 
not deemed worthy of credit on their oaths, 

* That evidence had been laid betore the jury by the judges, which one of 
the court, on the motion for a new trial, said ought not to be submitied to 
their consideration, and which in England, the more favoured part of your 
empire, would not be brought before the jury by the judges there. ; 

‘By this means has one who was deemed, and justly so, a benefactor of 
his fellow-countrymen, the man who created a public opinion in Ireland, and 
thereby caused the great Act of Emancipation to become law, and raised 
his fellow-countrymen to the station of free citizens, one of the highest orna- 
ments in your Majesty's dominions, and that too, pending an appeal to the 
highest court of judicature in the land, is now a prisoner in one of your 
Majesty's prisons in Ireland. ‘ 

«We therefore humbly approach your Majesty, praying that your Majesty 


wil! be graciously pleased to relieve the administration of justice in Ireland 
trem the disrepute which these proceedings have brought upon it, and pre- 
serve unimpaired to your Majesty’s subjects in Ireland the right of free dis- 
cussion on political events.’ 


The Queen was attended by the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, and all the principal Secretaries of State. 
She looked rather il!, and, in returning the following emswer to the address, 
seemed to show she spoke only by her ministry. 

On Alderman Egan and Keeham being presented to her Majesty, they 








had the honour of kissing her Majesty's hand. 











HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

‘I thank you for your renewed assurances of loyalty to my person 
~_ 1 have peg oe my fixed determination to uphold the “ny 
and to respect ecisions of my courts, to which the inistration .. 
justice is confided. ber : re administration of 

‘ If errors have occu in the ings of the courts, the 
seview, and will be rectified by the enpreme tuibunal of ——£ ee 

‘ The faithful execution of the law is regarded by me as the surest 
guard of the rights and liberties of my people.’ safe. 

At twenty minutes to four o’clock the deputation returned from Bucki 
ham Palace to Cox’s Hoiel, Jermyn-street, and at four o'clock, proceeded §; 
the House of Commons, in the same form as to the Palace, and being usher a 
to the bar of the House, the Loid Mayor, Alderman, &c., presented a Petiti 
of which the following is a copy :-— - 

‘TO THE KNIGHTS, CHTIZENS, AND BURGESSES, IN Par. 
LIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 
‘THE PETITION OF THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR, ALDERMAN, anp 
BURGESSES OF DUBLIN, 

‘ Showeth—That Daniel O’Connel!, a member of your honourable house 
and John O’Connell, another member of your honourable house, and five 
other gentlemen, are at present in prison in this city, under a conviction for 
the crime of conspiracy. 

‘ That the conviction upon which they have been imprisoned appears to 
your petitioners to be opposed to constitutional principles. . 

That your petitioners are convinced that the said prisoners have not hada 
fair trial 

‘ That the law of conspiracy, as it has been applied in the case of these per. 
sons, is a novel introduction into this country, aod subversive of the constity. 
tional liberties of the people. 

‘That even with the law of conspiracy, as in this case laid down, the trig) 
was not conducted on just — ples. 

* That, in the opinion of your petitioners, the jury panel was fraudutently 
manufactured to prejudice the prisoners upon their trial. 

‘ That one of the judges who wied the prisoners stated that the dealing with 
the jury panel was a matter of grave suspicion. 

Phat when a challenge was put in by the prisoners to the jury panel, the 
same judge was of opinion that the jury panel was so constructed to the pre. 
judice of the prisoners that it ought to be quashed; and that afterwards, in a 
subsequent stage of the proceedings, that judge repeated the same opinion, 

‘ That the same learned judge, upon a motion for a new trial in this case 
has declared his opinion that there ought to be a new trial, inasmuch as ille. 
gal evidence was admitted curing the trial against the prisoners. 

‘ That the proceedings in this prosecution, and the mode adopted to obtain 
aconviction, have been harsh and unfair to the prisoners, and highly detri- 
mental to the administration of justice. 

‘ That we feel ourselves called upon respectfully to lay these facts before 
your honourable house, and at once, with all respect and with the utmost ear. 
nestness, to call upon you, as the representatives of the people and the consti. 
tutional guardians of their liberties, io preserve the right of free discussion 
to the inhabitants of this nart of the empire on political subjects, which is in 
danger of being annihilated by proceedings such as this case has developed, 

‘ Your petitioners, therefore, pray your honourable house to take the subject 
matter ef this petition into you! consideration, and in order to preserve the con- 
stitutional rights of the people ot these countries to discuss political subjects, 
and obtain by discussion changes and alterations in the laws and government 
of the country that time may render necessary; that your honourable house 
will please to define by statute the law of conspiracy, and take such measures 
in the premises as to your honourable house shall seem meet. 

*WittraM Forp, Town Clerk,’ 
(City Seal.) 





[OR SALE—A SET OF THE ‘ALBION’ FROM THE YEAR 1842, IN GOOD CON. 
dition, the property of a geatieman about leaving this country. ; 
July 13 1° Apply at this Office. 


IB STOCKING KNITTER WANTED—UONE WHO HAS A RIBBED FRAME 
R Frame about 18 to 20. By EGBERTS & BAILEY, 
Cohoes, Albany County, 
July 13 3is* New York, 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
5 oe Royal Mail Steamships Britanniaand Hibernia will leave Boston for the above 
ports, as follows, viz. : 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, Esq., Commander,on Tuesday, July 16th, 1844. 
Hibernia, A. Ryrie, Esq., Commander, on Thursday, August Ist. 
Passage to Liverpool $120. To Halifax $20. ‘ 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 


WEST POINT HOTEL. 


F RIDER ,informs the friends of Cadets and the Public generally, that he willcon 
e tinue to keep open the House throughout the year for the accoinmodation of 
visitors. 

F. R. avails himself of this opportunity of thanking the friends of Cadets and the 
Public generally, for the very liberal patronage he has received curing the three years 
he has kept the above establishment. and assures them that nothing will be wanting 
on his part to merita continuance of their support. The house has been greatly im- 
proved, and re-furnished in the most approved style. 

West Point, N. ¥., May 15th, 1844. 6tmay25 


er {LLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS!! 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Embellished with upwards of thirty Engravings in each number, 
ESTABLISHED MAY 14, 1842. 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. established May 14, 1842, a pictured family 
newspaper, contaming essays on public affairs, iiterature, fine arts, the drama, 
sporting intelligence, science, and a record of all the events of the week at home, 
abroad, and in the coionies ; the whole illuminated in a high style of art by engravers 
of the first eminence, printed in aform convenient for binding, and comprising Six- 
teen pages and Forty-eight columns of letter-press, in a typography consistent with the 
beauty and neatness of the embellishments. 

The Proprietors of the Illustrated Londun News have no longer to usher before the 
world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project w hich they at first con- 
ceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has wit! 1 a comparatively short period, — 
crowned with the most gratitying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity 0 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the lilustrated London News is 
now the only Family newspaper, properly so characterised, which, exceeding all its 
contemporaries in the amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claim @ 

CIRCULATION OF FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the First of all the weekly journals of the empire. 

*,* The great success of the Illustrated London News renders it necessary that 

public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this 














aper. : potent 
U? The Illustrated London News, is published every Saturday, and may 
all the bookeellers in the United States and Canada. 


N.B8.—Also, all the back numbers, by applying to the Agent for the — B. 


117 Fulton-street, N. ¥. 


WEEHAWKEN HILL. ak 
OR SALE, SPLENDID BUILDING SITES.—From 30 to 60 acres of nig me 
proving landson Weehawken Hill, bordering by two turnpikes two miles cry 
Hoboken; nearly all parts of the premises commanding charming views of the 444 
Bay, Narrows, Islands, Brooklyn, &c., with a beautiful valley and cliff in Ghee | 
ground , adjacent are the Pavilions recently purchased by the Hon. Daniel - john 
and Highwoods, the seat of James G. King, Esq., and diréctly opposite the seat | aivi- 
Ehlers, Esq. For health the situation cannot be surpassed. It is susceptible 0 ah 
sion into several building sites without mutual interference. The grounds - 
watered, and stocked with the best of grafted fruits in full bearmg, and orname 
with a great variety of flowering trees and shrubs. hs, an ex 
On a portion of the premises has been erecied within the last twelve mont “enusely 
tensive building for the purpose of hatching and raising poultry, artificially, ~ a od 
new invention, (not on the principle now exhibiting,) and in full and success meal 
tion, which has never before been accomplished, (Egypt apart,) although y ar pod 
attempted ever since 1762. This invention being now mdubitably perfecte — desi- 
ceptible of extension to various parts of Europe and America; the prope his ie 
rous of uniting with a capitalist or association, in order to reap the reware © ital, ei- 
dustry, at the same time opening a profitable field for the employment of — Foe 
— by patents, or one "> plccrcraene kept secret near a great metropo! 
urther particulars inquire o 
>1— . CANTELLO, on the premises- 
june 1—3t. W.J.CAN P 








N no one instance has this valuable medicine failed, when persevered in, a stort 
I relief even in the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, trom want of coa a wnat 
or fickleness, discontinue their use too early, and thus leave unaccomplisne, © ia 

hey desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ° pe sonal 
their progress go off slowly ; and that time is necessary to remove the ri yg {rom 
evils which time has occasioned.’ This should be borne in mind vy all su fer an bg 
chronic diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impart patience and Perse ree at fall 
the use of this medicine, that where the disorder seems « bstinate, they may rf 
assu.ed that time wri effect a perfect and radical cure , 

HOT WEATHER and COSTIVENESS.—Habitual costiveness Is, if not os subject; 
time, a cause of more than halfthe disorders and pains to which ee weak- 
the medicines too generally had recourse to, do more harm than poh ge ving tne 
en the peristaltic action of the bowels, and thus aggrd¥ ate, instead 0 e vnerefore ® 
complaint. Let it be remembered, that costiveness 1s constitutional, ~¥- : an entire 
is absurd to suppose a few do.es of purgative medicine can Meats ay three P 
change of the system must be gradually produced by taking steadily two oF cine more 
daily, for three, four, oreven six months. For this purpose there we he searching 
deservedly popular than PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whilst tt acts as @ genic bh” 
urgative, it is at the same time « carminative, warming and sootiung. « Roberts 
TO EXPORTERS TO SOUTH AMERICA AND 1 H E BR AZILS —Themanetieint, 
& Co. inform the exporting merchants of New Y ork, that > as wrappers. 8 
Parr’s Life Pills, is put up m Spanish, Portuguese, French and Newey da apr eliene 
companied with interesting books in the same languages, lestilying 

nan anil titat Aiei 
oe UKeents for Louisians—A Miver & Co., New Orleans. 
“ New Engiand—S. W. Fowle, Boston. : 
“ Canada—Alfred Savage 4 Snel 
i retai lre le druggists in the city, and wholesale ot a 
ee eee OBER *s & CO., 117 Fulten-street, New York. aim 
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